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EXPLANATION OF INDIAN ‘TERMS. 


Abharee.\..3..+ Excise, or tax on spirituous liquors. 
Auml veces Revenue and Police Officer under the Native 
5 Governments. , 
+ Bah cece Distribution of the revenue by an equal or pro- 
portionate rate on the holdings-of the several 
Z. -sharers. ; “ 
"Beegah vue. Local measure of land, generally about 5-8ths 


Canoongo Ponce 
. Collector ...... : 


of an acre. : 

Pergunnah Registrar. 

European Revenue Officer at the head of a 
district. 


* Commissioner, European Revenue Officer at the head ‘of a 






Dooad veriereres 
Jageer...: 





Jumma... 


Jummabundee. 








. Khusreh.... . 


‘Lumberdar ... 


, -Matlikénah ... 


Matofee ures. 
» Misl...2. 3 


. Mokuddum ... 


.¢ 





Division containing from 4 to 6 districts, ? 
Country between the Ganges and Jumna. 


vseee Land held free of revenue for special services, 


generally on the condition of keeping up an 
armed force. : setae 
The amount of revenue claimed by the Go-' 
vernment from any given portion of land. . 
The rent-roll of a private proprietor. 


The register of the measurement of an estate, . 


giving the dimensions and description of 
every field contained in it. > a ; 
1,00,000. Crore. 100 lacks or,10°millions, 
The party whose name is entered ag proprietor 
in the Government books both in. his’ own 
‘ight, and as representative of the other 
_ sharers. 5; . 
An allowance granted to proprietors when ex- 
cluded from engagements with Government, 
It varies from 5 to 40 per cent. -of the reve- 
nue, . oe 
Land held free of revenue on any grounds. . 
Bundle of papers containing dfficial proceed- 
ings on any subject. ng fabs, om 
This term is used to denote two distinct ‘classes 
of men. First, the chief “cultivator (called 
also Jeth ryot) who possesses. no transfera- 
ble rights, but is employed by the Zemindar 
to assist him in managing the estate. Se- 


iv 
condly, the head men of the agricultural 
communities, who with their brethren own 
the proprietary right in the soil, and are - 

oo therefore now commonly termed Zemindars. 

~ Moontukhub..) List of the fields in each sub-division of an 

or estate, classifted according to their owners 

Khuteounee... and cultivators with the area of each from 

the Khusreh. 

Pergunnah .... Sub-division of a distriet—varying much in 
size, but containing generally from 50,000 
to 150,000 acres 

Minor sub-division of an estate. a 

One of the sharers in the proprietary right of 
mn estate. 

Putwarree .... Village accountant. His duty is to adjust and 
record all transactions connected either with 
rent or revenue. 

Cultivating tenant. 

A collection of. villages, connected with each 
othér by the circumstance of their being 
held by the same party under one engage- 
ment for the public revenue due upon the 
whole. The name sometimes remains after 
the single engagement has been broken up. 

Taloguadar... The party holding a Taloqna, whether as @ 

mere farmer or on a hereditary footing. 


Puttee 
Putteedar 








RY AL, csv ce 
Taloqua. 












° Teert} Abstract of any list or register. 
Thoke .. «Principal sub-division of an estate. 





Tuhseeldar... Officer employed under the British Government 
to collect the revenue of one or more Per- 
gunnalis, 

Village... Properly a township, or collection of houses 
with the lands attached to it, but frequently 
used to denote a tract of country assessed 
under one name in the Government Books, 
whether such tract contains one or several 
townships, or is altogether uninhabited. 
Such tracts vary in extent from a hundred 

- acres or less, to several thousand, - 
—~Zemindar...... Private landed proprictor, with rights varying 
according as there may be others, or not, 
entitled to share with him in the produce of 
the soil. 
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J. Directions for Settlement Officers, promulgated under the 
authority of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North Western Provinces. Agra. 1844. 

2. Translation of a Proceeding vegarding the settlement of a 
village, according to the system pursued tn the North Western 
Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal: compiled and pub- 
lished under the orders of the Hon'ble the Licutenant Gover- 

* nor, North Western Provinces. Agra. 184% 

3. Settlement Reports of several Districts, printed and publish- 
ed at various times by order of Government, North Western 
Provinces. 

4.. Memoir on the Statistics of the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, compiled Jrom official documents, 
under orders of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor, by A. 
Shakespear, Esy., Assistant Secretary to the Government. 
Galcutta. 1848. 


_ Waen Ram Mohun Roy made his first appearance in the 
streets of London, he was greeted with the ery of “ Tippoo ;” 
the mob apparently thinking that all who wore “ the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun” were equally entitled to that name. 
We have often observed a somewhat similar tendency to genera- 
lization with regard to Indian matters, even among Englishmen 
of intelligence and education. Thoy acquire notions, perhaps 
imperfect ones, regarding some branch of administration ina 
particular part of the country ; and upon these they argue, when 
the occasion arises, as if they must apply to all our widely 
extended provinces alike. If the Editor of the Spectator 
wishes to prove that it is the pressure of the Government 
revenue, which prevents the supply of cotton to the English 
market, he draws his conclusions from assertions of Bombay 
merchants, which, whether true or not, as regards that Presi- 
dency, are certainly quite inapplicable té Bengal. Even Pro- 
fessor Jones, with his peculiar means of information, has erred 
ina similar way. When discussing the nature of ryot rents 
in India; and lamenting that Sir Thomas Munro’s advice to . 
reduce those rents in certain parts of the Madras Territory was 
not complied with, he seems to have been totally unaware that, 
in the largér and richer portion of our Eastern Empire, the 
Government is no. longer the sole landlord ; that -the agricul: 
tural management now treats with other |proprietors, whose 
interest in the soil has been created by the limitation of the 
public demand ; and that the amount of rent paid by the actual 
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cultivators, where not limited by special circumstances, is 
regulated by natural causes, with which the revenue paid to 
the State has no connection. 

We think, thercfore, that it may help to correct existing 
misconceptions, if we attempt to describe the great work of 
the revision of the settlement in the North Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, which has been brought to gradual 
completion during the last twenty years. In the execution of 
this attempt, we shail be led to speak of the general mode of 
revenue administration now pursued; to point out the evils, 
which the settlement was intended to remedy ; and to consider 
how far this end has been attained. The topic, thus set befora 
us, is one of the highest interest. We have to deal with opera- 
tions vitally affecting the welfare of many millions of our 
Indian feltow-subjects; not to reckon the millions more, to 
whom the same system may be hereafter extended. In elimi- 
nating the plan, upon which these measures were to be conduct- 
ed, and in superintending their progress, men of the first 
intellect in the country found ample scope for all their faculties 
and energies; while,-for the exccution of the work itself, the 
best subordinate talent, which the service afforded, was for many _ 
years placed in requisition, and taxed to the utmost. The revi- 
sion of the settlement has made us better acquainted with the 
people, whom we have been called upon to govern, than we 
might otherwise have been in centuries. It has given us an 
insight into their condition, feelings, desires, and wants. It 
has thrown a flood of light on all the relations of the people 
with the State. It has furnished the Government with means, 
never before possessed, for encouraging industry and protecting 
private rights; while it has accustomed our subjects themselves 
to familiar intercourse with their rulers, and has inspiréd them 
with confidence in our moderation, and reliance on our justice, 
It has done more to prevent affrays, and to lead to the peaceable 
adjustment of disputes regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of the penal law could ever have effected. While in 
progress, the settlement afforded the best school for fitting 
men to fill other offices of every description; and, even now, 
the necessity of maintaining its arrangements, and acting up 
to its provisions, supplies a training of nearly equal efficacy. 
Those who, after such a training, are called to preside in a 
civil court, are enabled by the settlement arrangements and 
records to decide confidently, where they must before have 
groped hopelessly in the dark. A measure, wnich has been 
followed by such results, besides its more immediate object of 
equalizing taxation, must deserve the attention of all, who take 
any interest in the welfare of India. 

The treatise, which we have placed at the head of this article, ~ 
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entitled ‘ Directions to Settlement Officers,’ is the lust which has 
been issued on the subject, and the only one which has aimed 
at embracing it in all its parts. It possesses further this great 
advantage over the detached instructions, issued at various for- 
mer times for the guidance of the officers employed, that it has 
been drawn up, after the plan originally laid down has been 
tested by experience, in the progress of which mistakes have been 
corrected, and the course of procedure-matured. In the cléar- 
ness of its arrangement, and the comprehensiveness of its views, 
this manual leaves nothing to be desired: and to it we must 
refer our readers for the details of that system, of which we are 

“About to place the more prominent points before them. The 
specimen Settlement Misl has been prepared under thie sanction 
of the same high and competent authority, as the Directions. 
It only represents a supposed case, and is intended to show 
how the plan prescribed in the manual, may, under parti- 
cular circumstances, be carried out into practice. ‘he printed 
Settlement Reports, on the other hand, detail the course which 
has actually been pursued by many able officers.) We would 
recommend a careful study of these reports to any one, who is 
really desirous of mastering the subject. They show the infor- 
mation which has to be sought for, the various diflicultics 
which have been met with in different localities, and the mode 
in which they have been overcome. The Statistical Memoir re- 
lates principally to questions, which are foreign to our present 
purpose ; and we cannot now pay it the attention it deserves: 
but we have quoted it here, as containing many of the general « 
results of the Settlement. In it will be found the extent of land, 
cultivated or otherwiso, in cach pergunnah of every district, 
together with the amount of the Government assessment, and 
the rate at which this falls on the area. The corrected popula- 
tion returns, given in this Memoir, are founded on enquiries, 
made since the settlement was concluded ; but that operation 
paved the way for a clearer knowledge upon this head, as well 
as upon all others, connected with the rural economy of the 
country. 

The North West Provinces contain, By the last and most ac- 
curate returns, 71,985 square statute miles, with a population of 
23,199,668 souls. The land revenue, demanded from them in 
1846-7, amounted to rupees 4,05,29,921 ; in addition to which 
they paid in the same year a nett sum of rupecs 16,60,901 
(including collections due for former years), on account 
of Abkarf, and of rupecs 12,338,903 for Stamps. The Cus- 
toms duties, levied on the frontier during the same period, 
(by far the greater part of*which must be considered a tax upon 
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these provinces) amounted to about rupees 62,00,000; thus 
making up, with other minor sources of income, a total revenue 
of more than five crores of rupees. The whole territory is divid- 
ed into thirty-two districts, which are classed in six* divisions. 
The whole of these have come under survey ; but there has of 
course been no general revision of the revenue in those parts 
of the Benares division, of which the Government demand was 
permanently fixed in the year 1795. The revenue has there 
remained unaltered, except in cases where an estate had always ~ 
been farmed, and the demand had therefore never been deter- 
mined in perpetuity; or where the permanent demand had bro- 
ken down, and required reduction. The main object of extend-* 
ing the operations into that part of the country was to decide 
many long outstanding questions, in which the claims of the 
Government, or of individuals, were concerned, and to give the 
people the option-of placing on record the same detailed state- 
ment of private rights, and of the mode of internal administra- 
tion, which had been introduced elsewhere. 

Tn extent of territory, therefare, the provinces which, with 
the above partial exceptions, have come under settlement, aye 
about equal to England and Scotland, without Wales. In point 
of population, they about equal Italy, including Sicily and Sar-- 
dinia : while the gross revenue, realized from them, exceeds by 
one half that of the Kingdom of Belgium. Following the line of 
the Ganges and Jumna, the extreme distance, from Goruckpore on 
the south-cast to Hissar on the north-west, is nearly 700 miles. 


-In this wide expanse of country much diversity of race, lan- 


guage, and character, is naturally met with among the occupants 
of the soil. The Rajp&t of Azimghur, the Brahmin of Cawn- 
pore, the Ahir of the ravines of the Jumna, the Gujur of 
Meerut, and the Jat of Delhi, have all peculiarities, which dis- 
tinguish them, not only from other tribes, but also from men 
of the same tribe in other places. To the essential differences 
of caste, with its influence on their occupations, lawful and un- 
lawful, are added others, arising from social position, or local 
circumstances; the last being aggravated by the want of com- 
munication between distant parts of the country. Among the 
Muhammedans, again, the Patan of Rohileund and the Syud of 
the Upper Dufb have little in common with other land-holders 

of the same faith, but of inferior descent ; while the whole race 
were originally as distinct from the Hindus, among whom they 
settled, as the Normans were from the Saxons at the period of 
the conquest. 
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In a body of agriculturists thus constituted, there will be a 
considerable variety of customs, prejudices, and institutions, 
to which due attention was requisite, when carrying out an 
extensive measure, like that of the late settlement. Indeed it 
was one of the chief objects of the setilement to discover and 
record such peculiarities, whether they related to the extent of 
existing rights, or tothe manner in which those rights were 
to be exercised and maintained. Nevertheless, while care was 
needful, not to pre-suppose the existence of complete uniformity, 
especially in minor points, it was easy to trace a general resem~ 
blauce in the landed tenures of all parts, and among men of 

ull tribes and races. Whoever has once mastered the position, 
in which the rural inhabitants of any single district stand to 
each other and to the Government, can find little difficulty in 
understanding any deviations from the same type, which he may 
_ Abserve elsewhere. Of these apparent anomalies many will be 
found, on closer consideration, to involve differences only of 
names, or of methods; the principle remaining the same. 
Such are the various modes of distributing the Government 
demand upon the holdings of those who-vontribute to it; whe- 
ther by a rate on the measured number of bigahs, or on 
ploughs, or wells, or fictitious bigahs of large size. Others 
again are more real, and affect materially the interests of those 
concerned with them; but these almost always relate to the posi- 
tion of the members of one grade of the agricultural commu- 
nity, as regards each other—not as regards those of any other 
grade. Of this kind are the customs, met with in Bundelcund, 
of repartitioning the land on the occurrence of certain con- 
tingencies—and, under other circuinstances, of the gratuitous 
liquidation of arrears, due from defuulters, by their solvent 
brethren. Such too aré the peculiar rules, existing in particular 
tribes or families, regarding legitimacy and inheritance, and the 
singular distinction occasionally drawn between the possession 
of the land and that of the proprietary right; whereby a man 
may dispose of all his land, and yet retain an exchangeable 
interest in the estate.* Itis seldom that local or special cus- 
tom interferes with the relations usually*found to exist between 
the several grand classes, who are entitled to share in the pro- 
duce of the soil; as between the ryot and the zemjndar, or the 
zemindar und the Government.t A clear view of these rela- 


* See Report on the Settlement of Azimghur.—Par. 65-66. 


+ Asa rare instance of e local rule of this kind, we may quote the custom prevalent 
in some districts, and especially in Azimghur, whereby cultivators of the higher 
ice EN a ea ee at es ay eT oe 
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tions is therefore a requisite qualification, either for making a 
settlement, or for comprehending one, when made. We shalt 
endeavour to state, in small compass, how they stood under the 
Native dynasties, and in what way they have been modified un- 
der the British rule. 

In tracing up the landed tenures, now existing in these pro- 
vinees, to their earliest source, we find that there were originally 
but two parties, who possessed any fixed rights in the soil or its 
produce, These were the Government on the one hand, and 
those, who first occupied and appropriated .the land under the 
Government, on the other. Of these two parties, the ruling 
power must be considered to have been the chief proprietore 
inasmuch as it was entiled to demand a full rent from all 
productive land, and to dispose, at its pleasure, of all extensive 
wastes and forests. These claims on the part of the State were, 
at various periods, more or less rigidly enforced ; but they were 
indefeasible, except with its own consent. 

The private proprietors, to whom the produce of the Jand, 
after paying the Government demand, belonged, were; in some 
cases, single individuats, who managed a tract (of greater or less 
extent) through their own dependants. In these cases, the 
tenure had generally been obtaincd by direct grant from the 
Government itself. The zemindari right, in a region previ- 
ously uninhabited, or tenanted only by predatory and wandering 
tribes, was often thus assigned to some man of wealth and in- 
fluence, with a view to the introduction of order and agricul- 
tural improvement. The grantee then settled on the spot, and 
by degrecs brought in cultivators of the industrious classes, to 
whom he portioned off the land according to their means. In 
so doing, he would often find it expedient to give the head 
man of each location a permanent interest in the increase of 
the produce. This was sometimes done by a written document 
(as in the case of the Briteas in Goruckpore), by which certain 
terms were fixed, as those on which the village was in future to 
be held. But it was more usual merely to acknowledge one of 
the cultivators, as Mokuddum, or Jeth ryot, and to give him 
certain privileges, suclt as a portion of land rent free, or a 
small percentage on the collections, in return for his service. 
The office of Mokuddum, thus constituted, usually descended in 

. the same family; but, unless it rested on some specific and 
permancnt grant, it was not susceptible of division among heirs, 
or of transfer. The Zemindar, or superior lord, remained sole 
master in a tract thus peopled, except so far as hig authority 
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the country. He made his own bargain with the Government 
for the sum which he had to pay as revenue ; while his 
receipts depended mainly on the skill and success, with which 
he improved his domain. 

Far more commonly, however, the private right in the soil 
was held by a numerous body of sharers, who were all descend- 
ed from the sam stock, and who, for the most part, cultivated, 
aa well as owned, the land. These were the famous village 
communities, of whom so much has been written; the “inde- 
structible atoms,” to which the raral body politic chiefly owed 
its strength and permanency; the rocks, over which the waves 
Pf conquest or intestine disturbance so often flowed, without 
moving them from their fixed position. These communities 
were as independent in their origin, as many of them have long 
proved themselves to be in their self-maintained stability. 
The foundation of their tenures was Jaid in those ancient times, 
when tribe after tribe of Rajputs, or of Jats, and other races 
connected with the Rajpits, left their home in the distant regi- 
ons of Northern Asia, and migrated to the then thinly populated 
plains of India. The rise of the Muhammedan power, in Aff- 
ghanistan and its neighbourhood, barred the route against 
any further influx from that quarter; but similar migrations 
Jong continued to take place from the countries on this side 
the Indus, or from Rajpatana, to the Gangetic valley, and from 
one portion of that valley to another. These changes of loca- 
tion were not always accomplished without a contest with pre- 
vious occupants; a memorial of whom may often still be seen in 
the old shapeless mound, on which their fort, or little capital, 
once stood, However this may have been, as soon as the new 
comers found themselves undisputed masters of the soil, they 
proceeded to divide it according to’ their families. Each of 
these at first scttled down at some distance from the rest, leav- 
ing space around to provide for future expansion. In the next 
generation, shoots were thrown off from each of these stocks, 
who fixed themselves in the nearest unoccupied spot to that 
from which they issued. As time advanced, this process was 
repeated, till the whole tract, which the tribe had originally 
grasped, became fully tenanted and cultivated. It had then be- 
come divided into a number of separate properties, the limits 
of which had by degrees been carefully determined, though they 
were often interlaced in a singular way with each other. ‘This 
was owing to the mode of partition practised by these commu- 
nities. Instead of drawing a line through the centre of the tract 

Sa raha Ser 
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area. Shares in the same property were divided in a similar 
way. The arrangement is an inconvenient and injurious one; 
but it forms a peculiar characteristic of these proprietary bodies. 
The individual members of the village communities were the 
“ Raeia,” or hereditary cultivators, the protection of whom was 
considered of so much importance by Akbér and Aurungzebe, 
and by every other native ruler, who paid any attention to the 
welfare of his people. As individuals, their rights consisted 
in the permanency of their tenure as occupants of their an- 
cestral fields, subject to the payment of the dues of the 
State. As collective bodies, they raised among themselves 
the whole sum required by the Government from the vil* 
lage, making their own agreements with any cultivators of 
other castes, or families, whom they might have introduced to 
assist them in the culture of the land: they collected and ap- 
propriated the spontaneous products of the earth or water within 
their precincts: they realized ground rents from non-agricul- 
turists resident in the village, and cesses from occasional fairs 
or markets. In the same capacity, they were entitled to manage 
their internal affairs without foreign interference ; they provided 
for watch and ward, and for a rude system of detective Police, 
and decided, by arbitration, or by the authority of their head 
men, almost all disputes of a civil nature, which arose among 
the brotherhood. The amount of the Government assessment was 
usually determited by actual estimate of each crop, while on the 
ground ; for which duty a special establishment was kept up by 
the Amil (revenue collector). The demand, thus fixed, was realiz- 
ed, when the crop was cut, by the Mokuddums, or chief men of 
the village, and conveyed by them to the district treasury ; when 
they commonly received a turban, and an allowance of two percent 
on the sum paid in, as a*remuneration for their services. It 
might occasionally happen, that the Mokuddums, or one of their 
number, had the means and enterprise to engage with the Amil 
to pay a fixed sum for a short term of years, so as to avoid the 
necessity for this constant examination of the crops. In that 
case, the party, who took the lease, entered into an engagement in 
his own name, and himeelf arranged with the other sharers for 
their quotas ofthe sum, which he had agreed topay. But, -after 
the term of the engagement had expired, either the Govern- 
ment, or the people, had the option of reverting to the actual 
estimate of produce, which was better suited to the uncertainty 
of seasons, as combined with general improvidence of habits. 
The rights and privileges, thus described, weré amply suffi- 
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revenue, the whole net rent of the land. The share of the gross 
produce, which both Hindu and Muhammedan Governments 
professed to take,* would have always left a beneficial interest 
in the land to the ryot; and, allowing that these professions 
were seldom adhered to in practice, it was probably impossible 
to exact a full rent with any degree of certainty or regularity. 
The value of thé tenure was increased by the other sources of 
profit adverted to above, as well as by the houses, groves and 
wells, which were gradually built, or planted, or dug, on the land. 
The property, thus formed, was seldom transferred by sale; a 
strong prejudice existing against such a procedure. But it de- 
‘scended to heirs, was conveyed by gift, and was frequently mort- 
gaged and redeemed. 

Nothing but the greatest calamity, or the greatest injustice, 
could, by sudden violence, dislodge or break up the proprietary 
communities thus established. he nature of their tenure, as 
above described, was indicated by the designations assigned to 
them. They were called “ Biswadars,” or “ Bhtmias,” or by 
other titles, expressive of their indissoluble connection with the 
soil. Their rights were considered as sucred as those of the 
sovereign himself, and were never infringed without the stigma 
of tyranny being attached to the aggressor. This public feeling 
in their favour, together with their own intense attachment to 
their patrimony, and the power of combination, which they pos- 
sessed for mutual defence and support, enabled them to wea- 
ther many a storm, and to re-appear, though perhaps with di- 
minished numbers and resources, when the danger had passed 
away. The slow effects of time had, however, produced great 
changes among them, long before they came under our sway. 
A long series of years, extending often ‘to several centuries from 
the first settlement of the tribe, ahd the succession of accidents 
in unsettled times, had tended to shake even the firm hold 
which they had upon the Jand. The Rajpits, in particular, 
had gradually succumbed before the advance of other races 
of less ancient descent, but of greater industry. Where a 
“Chotrassi” of Rajput communities once existed, they had 
dwindled to a much smaller number; the places of the others 
being occupied by Kayths, Kachis, or Kuromis, or by some 
single owner.t Still no change occurred in the relations of the 


* Itis stated in the Ayeen Akbarry that the Hindu monarchs of Hindustan exact- 
ed the sixth part ofthe produce. The Muhammedan princes in different kingdoms of 
Asia exacted various proportions, as the fifth, the sixth, and the tenth; but levied. at 
the same time @geheral poll tax, aud other imposts. Akbar abolished uli arbitrary 
taxes, and fixed the Government demand at one-third of the produce. It will be seen 
that this nearly corresponds with the theoretical share taken under our own system. 
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occupants of the soil with the State. The new proprietors merely 
took the places of those, whom they had supplanted, just as 
these had perhaps taken the place of others, many ages before. 

Such were the tenures, which sprung up, under the original © 
constitution of the country, according as the land was first 
occupied by a single individual of comparative wealth and 
power, or by a body of industrious cultivators. These parties 
respectively were, as we have said, in the first instance the sole 
private holders of any fixed interest in the soil. In the large 
zemindaris, other rights might by degrees arise by gift, contract, 
or prescription ; but this could hardly occur in tracts tenanted by 
the village communities. Their connection with the land was* 
too close to allow of any claims springing up under them; and, 
though they frequently admitted other ryots to share their labours, 
these last had no settled position, and were for the most part 
merely tenants at will. The simple system, thus established, 
was, however, often complicated from causes, of which some 
mention must here be made. 

Tt has been seen that the native governments usually collected 
their revenue from the village landholders by means of tem- 
porary officers, corresponding in that respect with our Tuhsil- 
dars. But it often happened that, from motives of policy or 
favour, they delegated their rights in this respect in one or more 
villages to some person, previously unconnected with the spot, 
and permitted him to realize, on his own account, the share of ° 
the produce, otherwise due to the State. If this grantee was 
allowed to appropriate the revenue to his own use, or for special 
services, he was termed a Méafidar, or Jaghirdar. When he 
engaged to pay a yearly.3um to the Government in return 
for his tenure, he was daed a Talakadar, or Zemindar. The 
only difference between these’two last terms appears to have 
been, that the latter denoted a more permanent tenure than the 
former; a Tulikadar being simply a farmer upon a large scale.* 
Besides the grants of this nature, which were really made or 
confirmed by the sovereign power, there were vast numbers, 
which could boast no such legitimate origin. Many were con- 
ferred by the Amils, or*usurped with their connivance. A large 
taldka sometimes sprung up by degrees from an originally small 
nucleus, thé owner of which took advantage of periods of 
temporary distress to bring more and more of the surrounding 
estates under his influence. This was the more readily accom- 
plished, as the people themselves were often not disinclined to 
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the arrangement. They thought that, in transferring their 
payments from the Amil to the Taldkadar, they were only 
securing a powerful friend, who could help them in time of 
need, 

It was indeed evident, that the inherent and universally 
acknowledged rights of the original tenants and occupants of 
the soil were,’ neither in equity, nor by the intention of the 
ruling power, at all affected by this interposition of another 
party between them and the State. The characteristic and dis« 
tinguishing feature of their tenure was, that it should remain 
unaltered under every possible change of the government, or of 

sits delegates. The Government could only assign its own claims 
to the M@afidar or Talikadar; which claims were, as we have 
seen, perfectly compatible with, and clearly distinguished from, 
the rights of the communities. The assignee was entitled to 
receive the government share of the produce; but here his 
authority properly ceased. The village landholders had made 
no transfer of their rights, nor was it in the power of any party 
in the state to deprive them of those rights against their will,* 
Instead of settling with the Amils for *the revenue due from 
th’em, they had henceforth to deal with one who claimed, or 
hoped, to hold a more permanent office ; but in all other respects 
their position remained unchanged. The new superior might 
often be induced by his wants, and enabled by his local know- 
ledge, to lay a heavier burden on the land, than would otherwise 
have been levied; but he was well aware, that if he carried this 
to the extent of oppressing, or, a fortiori, of breaking up the 
communities, he was exceeding his known powers, and violat- 
ing the tacit conditions, under whicli his own tenure had been 
constituted. ‘ 

Our ‘readers will naw be able, in some measure, to judge of 
the problem, which lay before the government, when, in the years 
1801-8, such vast strides were made, by the cessions from the 
Nuwab Vizir, and the conquest from Scindiah and the Peishwah, 
towards the completion of our Indian empire. The difficulty 
of solving that problem consisted, partly in our ignorance of its 
conditions, and in the want of experitnced revenue officers ; 
and ‘partly in the hurried way in which the first arrangements 
had to be formed. The most pressing object was to secure the 
revenue ; and it was thought that this could be most easily done, 
by fixing the responsibility of it upon the fewest and wealthiest 


* See Elphinstne’s India, Vol. 1, Page 140, on this subject.—“It has been men- 
tis e king can alienate his share in a village, In Wke manner he oftan 
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of those willing to engage. Besides this, there was still at that 
time a general prepossession in favor of the zemindari system, 
under which the permanent settlement in Bengal, and more 
partially in Benares, had previously been concluded. The proper — 
type of the rural system was thought to consist of one or more 
Zemindars for each estate, or collection of estates, in immediate 
connection with government, and of a body of ryots, some of 
whom had a right of occupancy, and others not. The idea of a 
community of cultivators, all of whom were also proprietors 
(though convenience required that their affairs should be con- 
ducted through a few of their number, as representatives of the 
rest), appears to have been scarcely realized. This tendency wax 
observable in our laws, as well as in our practice. Many enact- 
ments were passed, in the earlier times of our rule in these pro- 
vinces, for regulating the dealings of the Zemindars with their 
Ryots; but none, for many years, which had reference to the 
mutual relations of the agricultural co-sharers, or which dis- 
tinctly recognized the proprietary right of those not under 
personal engagements with the State. The legislature, indeed, 
appears to have been fully aware, that the early revenue proceed- 
ings were likely to be very erroneous, and reserved to itself, ‘by 
a special provision, the power of making any future enactments, 
which might be necessary for the protection and “ welfare of 
‘ the puttidars, under renters, ryots, and other cultivators of 
* the soil;” but it was long before this intention was fulfilled.* 
In the meantime we proceeded, immediately on assuming 
charge of our new territories, to take some most important steps 
with regard to landed tenures in general. We relinquished the 
principle, which had been acted upon by the native Governments, 
that the revenue of the state had no Jimit within the amount 
of the entire rent; as well as the arbitrary practice, pursued by 
those Governments, of interfering at their pleasure with the 
exercise of established rights. We abjured this system as one, 
which, though it had not extinguished the possession by sub- 
jects of property in land, had rendered it “ precarious and of 
little value.” We ‘confirmed and established” this proprietary 
right in all persons before possessing it; we acknowledged the 
claims of such parties to engage for the revenue, and we even 
gave them a conditional promise, that the amount of their re- 
venue should soon be fixed in perpetuity.t The rule, according 


* See Regulation XXV. of 1803, Sec. 35, C.1., and Regulation TX. of 1805, Sec. 
25, 0.1. .. 

} See Regulation KXV. of 1803, Sections 84 and 36, and Regulation IX. of 1805, 
Sections 24 and 26. The promise of s permanent settlement was repeated on several 
occasions afterwards, but was happily never fulfilled; otherwise we shou! 
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to which the Government demand was-to be calculated, was not 
at that time clearly or finally laid down; but a pledge was evie 
dently given to relinquish a portion of the net rent of the land. 
Upon no other principle could a contract be entered into for a: 
lengthened term of years, or could any benefit be-derived from 
such a contract, by those who were not cultivators themselves: 
A distinction thas arose between rent and revenue, which did 
not before exist. Before, the revenue might have been nothing 
more than the net rent, after defraying the expenses of manage- 
ment. Now, the revenue became that part of the rent, which 
remained, after deducting both the expences of management, and 
dhe proprietary profits.* 

The early settlements were made for periods, varying: from: 
three to five years. They were effected in a very easy and 
cursory way. The Collector sat in his office at the Sudder 
Station, attended by his right hand men, the Kaningos ; by. 
whom he was almost entirely guided. As each estate came up 
in succession, the brief record df former settlements was read, 
and the Dehsunni Book, or Fiscal Register, for ten years imme- 
diately preceeding the cession or’ conquest, was inspected. The 
Kangngos were then asked, who was the Zemindar of the 
village. The reply to this question pointed sometimes to the 
actual bona-fide owner of one, or of many estates; sometimes to 
the head man of the village community; sometimes to a noa- 
resident Syud, or Kayth, whose sole possession consisted in 
the levying a yearly sum from’ the’ real cultivating proprie- 
tors; and sometimes to the large Zemindar, or Talakadar, who 
held only a limited interest in the greater portion of his domain. 
Occasionally a man was said togbegZemindar, who had lost alt 
connection for many years al ee under considera- 
tion, though his name might e remained in the Kaningo’s 
books. As the dicta of those officers were generally followed 
with little further enquiry, it may be imagined that great: in- 
justice was thus perpetrated. Then followed the determination 
of the amount of revenue. On this point also reliance was 
chiefly placed upon the doul, or estimate, of the Kaningos, 
checked by the accounts of past collectiens, and by any other 
offera of mere farming speculators, which might happen to be 
put forward at the time.t Mistakes of course oceurred, and it 


* The allowance to the Zemindars was reckoned vaguely at 10 per cent. on the re- 
venue, besides the expenses of management, till the promulgation of Regulation VIE 
of 1822, when it was fixed at 20 percent. in cases where an increase of Tevenue was 
demanded. The fact was, however, that in the early settlements the produce of the 
estate was unknown, and the supposed percentage was therefore merely nominak 

pee ate 
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was often necessary to readjust the demand, even during the 
currency of the short leases then granted ; but, on the whole, 
this part of the system succeeded better than might have been 
expected. The earlier settlements were in general moderate . 
enough, and the revenue was only raised gradually, as the capa- 
bilities of each part of the country became better known. 

Great discontent was naturally excited, by these blind and 
summary proceedings, among those whose interests had 
been neglected, or overridden, in them. The increased value 
given to landed rights in general under our administration 
added to the dissatisfaction thus occasioned. Many a man, who, 
under a native government, would have been content with per-. 
mission to cultivate his plot of ground and live, began to see 
that he was unjustly deprived of the proprietary profit, in which 
all owners of land were now entitled toshare. Numerous com- 
plaints were preferred on this ground at times of settlement, or 
otherwise : but the petitioners were referred for redress, either 
to the Civil Courts, or to some future period, when the revenue 
officers would have leisure and authority to enter into such 
questions. The first. of these expedients, and the only one 
available at the time—viz. that of resort to the Civil Courts, 
was worse than useless. In the absence of any detailed record 
of rights, or of the general nature of existing tenures, in the 
Revenue department, the Courts could do nothing to remedy 
the errors, which had been committed. They could only. make 
confusion worse confounded. Situated as they were then, and 
indeed as they are still, the judicial tribunals of this country 
are in the worst possible position for building up any system of 
rights, to which they are Dok guided by the letter of positive 
enactments. Bound to oe Spot, tied down by rigid laws of 
procedure, and debarred (as if these provinces at least they are 
taught to think themselves) from admitting any evidence but 
that spontaneously laid before them by the parties, they must 
necessarily often be misled by packed witnesses, or partial do- 
cuments. An honest and intelligent bar, the first requisite for 
diminishing the evil of strict legal forms among an ignorant 
population, is still wanting in this country. At the best, each 
new case comes before the Courts in an isolated form, detached 
from any general principles, or extended experience, and ig 
therefore liable to every species of misconception. They are 
scattered over the face of the country, without any mutual com- 
munication, and with no provision for securing uniformity of 


pains to the work, and enabled him to arrive at more satisfactory results. Such, for 
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sentiment, except the precedent furnished by the Sudder Court.* 
These come few and far between, as regards any particular 
point on which opinions are likely to be divided ; while of those, 
which are applicable, some are likely to be erroneous, from 
causes of which the system, rather than the judges, should bear 
the blame. Ifa poor and uneducated man is perplexed by the 
forms, harassed’ by the delays, and crushed by the expense, of 
the inferior courts, how is it to be expected that he can carry 
up his case, through all the intermediate stages, 80 as to lay it 
fuily and efficiently before the tribunal of last resort ? The 
principle involved may therefore suffer from the helplessness 
of the rightful litigant, in the very cases which are to guide 
future decisions. The consequence of all this was, in the 
former times of which we are speaking, that not only were 
the errors of the Revenue Department too often repeated 
and coufirmed in the courts, but decrees were constantly passed, 
so irreconcileable with truth and justice, that it was absolutely 
impossible to execute them. 

The evils, arising from the haste and ignorance of our early 
settlement proceedings, were further aggravated by the measures 
pursued for the realization of the revenue. No record having 
been made of any sharers, besides the Lumburdars, or actual 
engagers with Government, much less of the quota of revenue 
which each sharer was bound to pay, no attempt could be made, 
when arrears occurred, to discover the real defaulter.t The 
main expedient, on which the Collectors relied, was to prevent 
default by keeping watchmen over the crops till the revenuo 
was securcd. When this failed, the Lumburdars were impri- 
soned, and their personal prop+rtrSdistrained. The next step 
was to put up the whole estate ‘o szle to the highest bidder. 
Many of these sales were gotup by the native officers of Go-« 
vernment, or by their friends, who themselves became the pur- 
chasers at a merely nominal price. The rights of hundreds 
were thus often annihilated for the default of a few, when the 
smallest enquiry or consideration would have sufficed to prevent 
the catastrophe. Many a populons community was thus wrong- 
fully deprived, not only of their privileg® of contracting for the 


* The constructions, which used to be issued by the Sudder Courts, have been discon- 
tinued of late years, owing togwhat appears to us¥ & groundless objection to extra- 
judicial interpretations of the Jaw. On the other hand, the printed English Decisiona 
of the&jJlah Judges now afford those officers the means of learning what the others 
are doing, and are likely to be of use in this respect. 


+ When the Tubsildar happened to be an honest and capable man, he might some- 
times ascertain this by questioning the people and the Putwari, The defaulter's 


share was then transferred by rt of forced mortgage to some solvent sharer, who 
eae on oes eee MOT gy! o 
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revenue, which is the just and proper penalty fer real default, 
but also of their position as ‘hereditary cultivators of their 
paternal fields. They were handed over, as tenants at will, to 
the tender mercies of a perhaps fraudulent purchaser, without 
any provision for the peaceable adjustment of the lands which 
they were to hold under him, or the rents which they were to 
pay. What wonder then was it,if the high-spirited Rajpoots 
often took their own measures. to right themselves? if they 
refused to submit to this summary deprivation of all that they 
had enjoyed for centuries, and settled their disputes with the 
new intruder by open violence, or by midnight assassination ? 
-The confusion, occasioned in the state of landed property by’ 
these combined causes, became at last so notorious that it could 
no longer be overlooked. The intensity of the evil, which called 
for correction, is best denoted by the extraordinary nature of the 
remedy applied to it. By Regulation I. of 1821, a Commission 
was appointed, and invested with powers amounting almost to 
a Judicial Dictatorship. Every public or private transfer of 
Jand, which had taken place within the first seven or eight years 
of our rule,* was declared open to enquiry before this Com- 
. mission, and, if equity should require it, to annulment. Every 
act of the revenue officers performed in the same period, with 
all the immediate results of such acts, were similarly thrown 
open to revision. The previous judgment of a regular Court. 
of Judicature was to be no bar to the exercise of these powers 
in any instance. We cannot pause now to describe the effect 
of the expedient thus adopted. On the whole it failed to pro- 
duce the advantages expected from it. Little was done till 
1829, when the Revenue Agpmissioners became also special 
Commissioners. They weye overwhelmed with the number of 
suits brought before them in ‘the latter capacity, in addition to 
their other duties, Difference sof opinion also arose between 
them and the Sudder Commission, to which their acts were 
appealable—as might have been expected where so much was 
left to discretion. Their proceedings were thus hampered ; 
the increasing lapse of time made it more and more difficult 
to restore parties, who” had been so long dispossessed: and, at 
last, it became the great object to clear the files, with as-little 
disturbance of the existing state of things as possible. Many 
gross cases of hardship @nd fraud were Yndoubtedly rectified,t 
4 


cession, or conquest, till 13th September, 1810, The preamble to the Re- 
full aud fair confession of the mistakes, which had beep committed in 
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but even in these the remedy was imperfect The inability of 
stationary tribunals to meet the wants, and thoroughly to under- 
stand the position of numerous bodies of men, unskilled them- 
selyes in legal matters, was felt even by these courts. Dis- 
sensions were often sown in the progress of the litigation among 
those, who by its issue recovered their rights. Not unfrequently 
those rights themselves were mortgaged by anticipation, in order 
to defray the expense of the contest. : 

We hasten on to the brighter day, which now began to dawn, when 
it was acknowledged, that the Revenue Officers alone were ina po- 
sition to correct, as far as circumstances allowed, the errors which 

“had been committed, and to obtain and store up such information 
ag would prevent the occurrence of others of a like nature. 
Holt Mackenzie, as is well known, was the man to whom this 
discovery, or its reduction to practice, was due. Of retired and 
studious habits, and gifted with a keen and comprehensive intel- 
Ject, his official position had given him abundant opportunities 
for observing the defects of the past system. He saw that the 
only way to obtain an accurate knowledge of a practical but com- 
plicated subject, hitherto little understood, was to go familiarly 
among the people whom it concerned ; to talk to them in office 
and ont of office ;* to permit every one, who had any represen- 
tations to offer, to bring them forward freely, and without ex- 
pense; and, above all, to consider each debateable point, not 
only as it appeared in one particular ease, but with the cross 
lights thrown on it by many other analogous cases, brought 
under discussion at the samo time. Je saw that an Officer, who 
had such means of forming a correct judgment at his command, 
was best able to hear and decide iv “the first instance all claims 
connected with the possession of land, and thus to lay down the 
general principles to be observed in questions of that nature. 
Unlike his more dignified brother on the bench, such an Officer 
could carry on his enquiries on the spot ; could examine witnesses 
in the presence of their neighbours (the only real check upon 
false testimony in this country) ; and could procure other evi- 
dence, from sources unconnected with either party, till he had fully 
satisfied himself as to the matter in dispute. He perceived also 
thatthe functions, thus described, could be best exercised at the 
time, when the revision of the assessment was in progress. The 


* Holt Mackenzie was a great advocate for relaxing the stiffness of official inter- 
course with those from whom information was to be gained, or to whom it was to be 
imparted. Hig advice to the Collectors was, “ Take your gun in your hand, and go 
among the people ;” to the Commissioners, “Get your Collectors together over a good 
bottle of Claret, and then talk to them ahout the settlement.” We fear that one part of 
ae 
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only sure basis, upon which this revision could rest, was a detail- 
ed measurement, field by field, of the whole area under settle- 
ment, with a careful classification of the several soils, according 
to their varied productiveness. Great facilities were evidently 
offered, during the course of such a measurement, for ascertain- 
ing all facts connected with the ownership and occupancy of the 
land. The opportunity was therefore especially favourable, not 
only for adjusting actual disputes, but also for placing on record 
all possible information regarding the agricultural classes; their 
tenures, usages, numbers, wealth, and whatever else might be 
considered of interest in connection with them. 

-These views were fully adopted by the Government, and were 
embodied in the famous Regulation on the subject, (VII. of 1822), 
and in the Circular Instructions issued at the same time. Their ge- 
neral wisdom and justice have been amply proved, by the continu- 
ed growth of revenue knowledge since their promulgation, and 
by the entire change, thus produced, in the opinions and modes 
of procedure before prevalent. Nevertheless there were vital de- 
fects in the new system, arising chiefly from its author's want of 
personal experience insthe duties of a subordinate Revenue Offi- 
cer. He was not sufficiently aware of the extent and difficulty 
of the task, which he imposed upon others. Too much detail 
was required on all points. In determining the revenue, espe- 
cially, broad principles were liable to be lost sight of, in the in- 
tricacies of a laborious calculation. Arbitrary rates were applied 
to innumerable arbitrary gradations of soil. No positive objec- 
tion could be made to any step of the process, but no faith could 
be placed in its result. The invariable tendency of estimates, 
thus formed, is to excess in Abe aggregate. In judicial matters, 
again, too wide a door was opened to complaints and claims of 
every description. A Court, which professed to redress every 
grievance in aland, where might had long made right, was sure to 
be overwhelmed with work. The minute, “and sometimes needless, 
enquiry, made from each femily into the ramifications of their 
genealogical tree, was likely to excite disputes, which might not 
otherwise have arisen. The interests of the great mass of the 
shareholders had before been wholly neglected, but the new 
measures ran in some hands into the opposite extreme. A spirit 
of insubordination was thus aroused, quite incompatible with thé 
structure or welfare ofthe community. Every man wished to he 
independent of the rest, however much the expense and difficul- 
ty of management might thus be increased, both to the Govern- 
ment, and to the people themselves. We have heard Of din instance, 
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er than eighty Lumburdars in a single village.* The same error of 

attempting too much ran through the whole of the proceedings. 

A host of men were examined on miscellaneous points; some 

of which were of importance, but others not worth the trouble - 
of recording. The mere accumulation of paper was in itself a 

great evil, which would have been felt more, as the revision. 

advanced. : 

Many of the faults, thus described, were doubtless attributable 
to misconception on the part of the Collectors, which might 
have been obviated under more efficient superintendence. 
There was then but one Board of Revenue, and that was at 

Calcutta ; too distant from the scene of operations to be of any 
use as a directing authority. All depended on the Commis- 
sioners: but of these only one was found with the knowledge ~ 
and energy, which the position demanded. He will soon come 
again under our review in a higher capacity. In all the other 
divisions, each separate Collector was left to act upon his own 
unaided judgment, and without‘the necessary relief from his 
other labours. Some of these district officers were possessed of 
considerable talent, and had gredt knowledge of men and things 
within the sphere of their duties; but the mainspring of the 
work was wanting. The revision crept slowly on, not by per- 
gunnahs, but by detached villages ;.ten or twenty of which were 
thought to provide occupation enough for a whole year. When 
ten years had elapsed, since the promulgation of Regulation 
VII. of 1822, it was calculated that sixty more years would be 
required in many districts to complete the settlement at the cur- 
rent rate of progress. ‘The system, in short, however admirable 
in theory, had broken down in common practice, and the only 
question was, in what way it could best be amended. 

This question was determined gta conclave held at Allahabad, 
under the auspices of Lord“Witiam Bentinck, which ended in 
the enactment of Regulation IX. of 1883. The effect of that 
Jaw, and of the corresponding instructions afterwards issued in 
the Revenue Department, may be thus summed up. In the first 
place, it was no longer to be considered necessary that disputes 
and claims, of all kinds, and of any standing, should be adjudi- 
cated at the time of settlement. The proceedings in this 
respect were ordinarily to be restricted to cases, in which 
the cause of action had arisen within a year previous to 
the date of the complaint. This rule was a good deal modi- 


* Soon after hese men were installed, one of the old Lumburdurs happened to get a 
new turban and pair of shoes. with which to meke his annearanre in the Trheilgawve 
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fied, by the provision, that it was not to apply to suits already 
admitted on the file, nor to cases in which an order had before 
been passed that the claim should be decided at the settlement, 
As it had for years been the custom of the Collectors to engross 
such an order on the petitions presented to them, most of 
the disputes, which really required adjustment, were thus still 
left cognizable by the settlement officers. Means were however 
provided for submitting these disputes, when it might be found 
advisable, to arbitration ; and the general intention and effect 
of the new rules was to shorten and facilitate the judicial part 
of the duty. The tedious estimates of the quantity and value 
of actual produce, hitherto thought necessary, were dispensed ~ 
with; anda more reasonable and effective mode of fixing the 
assessment introduced. The important addition of a ficld map 
was made to the other measurement papers, and, together with 
these, formed the basis of a plan for registering private rights, 
which, though’very minute and complete, was as simple as the 
object in view permitted. The putwari’s annual papers, on 
which the future maintenance of this registration essentially 
depended, were put on-a new and wholly different footing; and 
their punctual preparation was enforced by Sections XIV. and 
XV. of the Act, which rendered them absolutely necessary for 
the assertion of any claim possessed by a land-owner against his 
cultivators. 

In the year immediately preceding this change in the syston, 
the Western Board of Revenue had been constituted at Allaha- 
bad, and had become the principal authority in all matters 
connected with their functions. The senior Member of this 
Board was a mild, intelligent, gentleman-like man, with much 
revenue experience and knowledge, but thrown in the shade, as 
many an estimable public iman,has been before him, by a su- 
perior colleague. The junior Me=ver bore the now well-known 
name of Robert Mertins Bird ; and on him for many years the 
task of directing all revenue operations, and especially those of 
the new settlement, eventually devolved. He indeed was a man 
of no common order. The first twenty years of his Indian life 
were passed entirely in-judicial duties ; yet such was the activity 
of his mind, that he became, during that period, the best practical 
revenue officer in the country. This became evident, as has 
been already observed, on his nomination in 1829 to be Revenue 
Commissioner in the Goruckpir division. His views were so 
clear, and the superintendence which he exercised was so effective, 
that, if all had been Jike him, any change in the law-might have 
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wider range. A mind, capable of dealing equally with minute 
details and general principles; stores of information collected . 
by unusual powers of memory and observation ; cheerful spirits 
and unfailing health ; together with a robust energy, the “ vigor * 
animi, ingentibus negotiis par;” these were his qualifications 
for the great work which then lay before him. On that work 
he impressed his own stamp, and gave it all its form and 
feature. From the time that he took the reins in the Revenue 
Department, in which he long remained quite supreme, the 
whole conduct of the revision of settlenients assumed a new 
character. Discordant ideas and conflicting theories soon disap- 
“peared before the influence of one controlling intellect, though 
free scope was still left on all needful points for the exercise of 
individual judgment. Allowed to select his own instruments, 
he usually chose young men, as being less encumbered and 
more manageable than their seniors, and less likely to be 
imbued with prejudices derived from the dark ages of our 
earlier administration, With orp young officers he kept up 
constant private intercourse, and thus instilled into them his 
own views, and animated them by his own hearty temperament, 
Where he reposed his confidence, he did so without reserve, 
He received the opinions of those employed under him with 
respect ; looked after their interests, defended their proceedings, 
and fought their battles, as if they had beenhis own. No better 
mode could have been devised of cheering those who bore the 
burden and heat of the day, and of exciting them to unwearied 
exertion. The result was that in eight years after the enact- 
ment of Regulation IX. of 1883, he was able to report to the Go- 
vernment, that he had redeemed his pledge ; that the settlement, 
with some immaterial exceptions, was completed; and that he 
was at fiberty to relinquish his grduous post, and to return to 
that native land, from which tte had been thirty-three years 
separated. Doubtless there were some shades to-the portrait, 
which we have here attempted to delineate. Such is human 
nature in this world. The spirit, which is strung and nerved for 
great enterprises, finds it difficult to deal always patiently with 
dullness or opposition. The man, who firmly grasps and vigor- 
ously defends a contested truth, is apt to bear it, in the ardour of 
the strife, beyond its proper limits, and to leave it in a position, 
where it cannot be permanently supported. On points like these 
‘we have no wish to enlarge. With all the failings ever imputed 
to him, of whom we have been speaking, as an agreeable com- 
panion, a zéalous and most able public officer, a warm friend, 
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We pasa, however, from the character of the man, to that of 
the measures, which will long be associated with his name. We 
have already seen the general nature of the landed tenures, 
which the settlement officers had to define and protect. Let us 
now take a glance at the main features and capabilities of the 
country, the assessment of which they had fo examine and 
revise. : 

The North West Provinces are situated almost entirely in the 
vallies of the Ganges and Jumna; the principal part of them 
lying between those rivers. There is little variety in tho flat 
alluvial soil to attract the admiration of a passing traveller, 
acoustomed to the interchange of hill and dale in other coun-* 
tries. Nevertheless, if he leaves the high road, and penetrates 
into the more secluded parts of the country, he will acknow- 
ledge that, even here, the hand, “ which makes all nature beauty 
to his eye,” has not been wanting. If he visits the districts to 
the East of the Ganges, which border on the Sub-Himalayan 
hills, he will find much of ttfuxuianes of tropical vegetation, 
together with a brisk air and healthy climate in the winter 
months, such as few tiopical regions can boast. There he will 
seo the groves, of which Virgil had heard, 

* Quos gerit India Iucos ; 
f 1. -—--«—-——<ubi aéra vincere summum 
“ Arboris haud ulle jactu potuere sagitte.” 
The tiger and the elephant still dwell in the remains of the 
primeval forests; and magnificent mango topes cover large 
tracts, not yet required for the plough. There the fields are rich 
with abundant harvests, produced with slight labour, and subject 
to few uncertainties. The little hamlets, with their low thatched 
roofs, stand closely together, but do not yet contain a population 
adequate to the full occupation of the land. Patches ‘of bush 
and grass jungle are thus interspefsed with the cultivation, and 
relieve its uniformity ; nor have the palm and bamboo, the banian 
and the peepul, yet been proscribed as intruders. Streams and 
pools abound on every side, and assist in varying the landscape. 

If the traveller now crosses into the Duab, he will per- 
ceive a considerable change. There is no longer the sume 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor the same spontaneous 
fertility. The industry of man has succeeded to the profusion. 
of nature. He now meets with more towns of note from 
their size or antiquity. The villages are larger, and stand 
farther apart; while their flat roofs, and the height, to 
which, in the course of ages, they have riseti ‘above the 
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perhaps, at the foot of which they are built; the distance, which 

~ the people have to go to their daily labour; all point to those 
former troubled times, when a defenceless cottage in the open 
fields was a most insecure habitation. Yet the face of. the. 
country is by no means bare or unpleasing, so long ad ¢he 
crops are on the ground. These are raised with greater toil 
than in the more humid districts, but are generally plentiful, 
except in seasons of peculiar drought. Wheat, sugar, and rice, 
are less extensively raised; but cotton, as a valuable article 
of produce, in some degree, supplies their place. The trees, 
which love tho water side, have disappeared, but many remain; 

and some of these as the mhowa, the tamarind, and the jamun 
still attain a noble size. Itis not, till the visitor reaches the 
arid plains to the west of the Jumna, from Etawah to Hissar, on 
the extreme verge of the British territory, that vegetation real- 
ly languishes. There the red sand stone hills rise through 
the hitherto level surface. Except in those favoured spots where 
wells can be formed, or down the line of the Delhi Canal, the 
husbandman trusts almost entizply to seasonable rains. The 
hardy babal and ferash alone break the line of the horizon ; 
and every thing betokens the nearer approach to the deserts 
of Marwar and Bikanir. 

In common with most parts of Southern and Central Asia, 
the fertility of the soil in this part of India depends mainly 
upon artificial irrigation. When the means for this are avail- 
able, not only will a sandy soil yield a good crop, but the nature 

. of the soil itself is often gradually improved. Vegetable matter 
accumulates in the course of years from the remains of former 
harvests, and from the manure, which it is worth the while of 
the cultivator to expend upon the land. Tf, on the other hand, 
water be wanting, the produce is always uncertain; the culti- 
vation is less cared for; antéthe“asually light soil drifts about 
with the fierce winds of May and June, till pure silex alone is 
left in it, or till the barren understratum of kunkur, or of red 
indurated clay, appears. The lands, nearest the rilegeners 
naturally those which receive most attention, and are worked. 
up to the greatest productiveness. These lands often bear two 
crops in the year, and pay rents of tcn rupees, or more, the acre. 
Their extent varies according to the populousness and pros- 
perity of the village, and to the classes who inhabit it, but 
seldom execeds 6 or 8 per cent. of the total area of the estate. 
Noxt to these come the second-rate lands, varying up to 12 per 
cent. of the whole; while the great bulk of the arca is thrown 
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valent under different names in most parts of the country. 
Other local peculiarities are of course every where to be found. 
In the vicinity of the rivers it is necessary to distinguish between 
the low shadir land on the borders of the stream, and the 
baxgur land on the level of the high bank. In other places, 
the gentle undulations of the surface cause a succession of 
clayey hollows and sandy ridges, each of whieh has its pecu- 
liar products and capabilities. Even in level tracts, there is 
often much difference in the stiffness and strength of the soil, 
according as the-sand, which forms its principal basis, is mixed 
with more productive ingredients. Some local soils are noted 
for their suitability to peculiar articles, as a certain wet clay in, 
the eastern parts of Goruckpur for sugar, and the black soil 
of Bundelcund for the Al root. The quantity of saline matter 
in the earth and water is another point, deeply affecting the 
value of the land. Where the water is brackish, the agricul- 
turist is much restricted in his choice of crops; many refusing 
to grow at all under such cirpumstances, and others requiring 
an abundant supply of rain wie to counteract the quality of 
that drawn from the . wells. here much soda is present in 
the soil, large plains are found entirely destitute of vegetation 
from this cause, nor has any remedy yet been discovered for the 
sterility thus produced. 

Without therefore entering into that minute classification of 
soils, once thought necessary, but which only bewilders and 
misleads, there is abundant scope for discrimination in the 
measurement, which is to constitute the basis of a settlement. 
The existing division of the land, into estates of a reasonable 
size, and of these into fields, affords every facility for the pur- 
pose. Indeed it is upon this distribution of the whole territory 
into convenient portions (each of which, while it is smal-enough 
to be uniform’ in its nature and rélations, is of sufficient size 
to be separately considered and classed) that the whole system 
now under discussion must be held to rest. We must refer to 
thefMrections (Sections II. and III.) for an account, of the 
manner in which the survey and measurement proceed, as well 
as of the important preliminary work of determining bounda- 
ties. None can appreciate the value of this last named opera- 
tion in diminishing the causes of animosity and strife, save those 
who remember the state of things before it took place. On this 
part of the subject we would only remark, that it seems to us an 
error to commit the preparation of any portion of the khusra, 
or native field measurement, to the superintendance of the 
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surveyor will take the same interest in the correct performance 
of this duty, as the officer, who has to depend on its accuracy 
for the whole of his future proceedings. It is necessary (see 
Par. 89 and 40) that the khusra should be tested and com- 
pleted by the settlement officer ; and it is therefore better that 
he should have the whole preparation of it. It is also a mis- 
taken economy-to confine the khusra measurement to the 
cultivated and culturable land. The barren waste, the site of vil- 
lages, in short, the whole estate, should be included init. The 
total area, thus found, may then be tested by comparison with 
that given by the professional survey, on which full dependance 
can be placed. The correctness of the details of the khusra 
Measurement must be provided for by separate examination, 
which, with the establishment always organized for the purpose, 
is readily and satisfactorily effected. 

We will now suppose a settlement officer to have collected 
his materials, and to be commencing the assessment of a per- 
gunnah ; and we will follow him‘sufficiently to give an idea of 
his mode of operation. He has before him a professional map 
of each village, on the scale of four inches toa mile, at the headof 
which is entered the total area, as shown by the survey, and - 
such other statistical information, regarding the number of 
houses, ploughs, wells, &., as the surveyor had been able to 
collect.* He has also a pergunnah map of one mile to the inch, 
showing the boundaries of the several villages, and a third map 
of the whole district, which gives the limits of the pergunnahs, 
but not of the separate estates. These two last are of use in 
enabling him to lay out his work, and to obtain a general view 
of the relative position of the several localities. The first, after it 
has served its main purpose of testing the khusra, is again of value 
when the assessment is under consideration, as it gives a clear 
notion of the shape and chief natural peculiarities of each 
estate, and affords a good guide for personal observation upon 
the nature of the soil and crops. It is, however, on the native 
Measurement papers that the work mainly rests. These con- 
sist, first of a pen and ink plan of the estate, showing the posi- 
tion and form of every field, as well as-the disposition of the 
uncultivated land; and, secondly, of a khusra, or measure- 


* It used to be the custom for the surveyor to give the extent of cultivated and cul. 
turable land also, for which purpose he kept up special establishment, This was 
expensive and unsatisfactory, as from the nature of the operation only proximate 
results could be attained. Nor can the statistical entries be relied upon, till they 
have been re-examjned by the other means at the settlement officer's di 
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ment register, in which are detailed the dimensions and extent 
of each field, the name of the cultivator, the nature of the soil 
the fact of its being irrigated or otherwise, and the crop grown 
on it in the current year. The entries in the khusra are 
numbered in consecutive order, corresponding numbers being 
inscribed in the plan, or field map, upon each plot separately 
measured ; so that reference can easily be made from the one 
paper to the other. At the foot of the khusra, the whole area 
of the estate is summed up under its several heads; and the 
aggregate of these entrics for all the villages gives the total 
land of each denomination in the pergunnah. 

The first step in the operation is then to take an’ extended 
view of all circumstances relating to the entire tract under set- 
tlement. The collector's records will show the demands, col- 
lections, and balances, on account of the Government revenue 
of the whole pergunnah, for the last 20 or more years, and will 
furnish further information, regarding the degree of ease, or of 
difficulty, with which the collections have been made. The 
measurement papers afford the means of comparing the rate, at 
which the assessment fulls on the land, with that of neighbour- 
ing pergunnahs in the same or other districts. The general 
facts of improvement or deterioration in the means of the pro- 
prietors; of the spread or decrease of cultivation under the 
present demand ; in short, the signs of a light, or of a severe, 
assessment, are matters readily ascertainable, and not to be 
mistaken or concealed. The extent, to which property has com- 
pulsorily changed hands, whether for arrears of revenue, or by 
decrees of the Civil Courts; the proportion which the culturable 
land bearg to that under crop ; and the opinions of respectable 
natives acquainted with the spot, will easily lead to safe conclu- 
sions upon these heads. -The information, thus obtained, will 
point out, within narrow limits, what the future demand from 
the pergunnah should be. Another mode of building up this 
estimate is, by going over every estate scriatim, having pre- 
viously arranged them all in a form,* which brings prominently 
forward the apparent inequalities of the present assessment, 
and by roughly calculating the probable alteration in the 
jummat of each. The aggregate of the separate jummas, thus 
found, will give the probable new pergunnah jumma. A third 
mode is by enquiring into the prevalent ratcs of rent, or into the 
rate, at which the revenue falls on the particular villages known 
to be fairly assessed. These rates, when applied to the pergun- 
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nah area, will give a proximate rental, or jumma, for the whole. 
Recourse may be had to all three methods, as a check upon each 
other ; but we conceive that the first is the one upon which most 
reliance is commonly to be placed. The second is necessary, 
when some parts of the pergunnah are in a much worse state 
than others ;* asa review of the history and condition of the 
whole tract may in that case lead to no certain results; but it 
involves the disadvantage of a double operation, as regards the 
determination of the jamma of each village; and there is danger, 
lest the first rough enquiry upon this point should too much in- 
fluence the subsequent more deliberate consideration of it. 

A ptoximate rental, or jumma, or both, being thus found for 
the whole pergunnab, the next process is to ascertain how this 
would fall upon the several component villages ; taking the mea- 
surement papers as the guide. For this purpose average rent 
and revenue rates have to be obtained. The rent rates are 
supposed to have been already ascettainod, as mentioned above, 
by preliminary enquiries; being those on which the assum- 
ed rental of the whole pergunnah was calculated. he reve- 
nue rates are deduced from these rent rates, in the proportion in 
which the total assumed jumma for the pergunnah differs from 
the total assumed rental. This proportion will vary, inasmuch 
as the probable jumma is computed not merely from the rough- 
ly assumed rental, but on other considerations also. ‘Thus, 
if the proposed jumma is 85 per cent. less than the assumed 
rental, the deduced revenue rates will be 35 per cent. less than 
the assumed rent rates, for each denomination of soil.t The ap- 
plication of the rates, thus found, to the land of each village will 
show precisely how much that land should pay; supposing 
that the pergunnah estimate is correct, that full reliance can 
be placed on the measurement, and that nothing else inter- 
yenes to modify the conclusion thus arrived at. It is now, 
however, that she judgment and penetration of the officer, 
who conducts the proceedings, comeinto play. He has, on the one 
hand, to avoid too rigid an adherence to what is only intended 
as a standard of comparison, and, on the other, to equalize 
the public burdens, as fur as is safe and practicable. The degree, 


Where the productiveness of some parts of a pergunnah differs (from natural and 
permauent causes) from that of others, the villages should be classed in chucks, or 
circles, and the process for each of these should be the same, as is here described for 
the whole. For an instance, where this plan hes been followed with much eare and 
labour, see the Agra Setilement Report, by Mr. C. G. Mansel. 


+ The object ef toaking the calculation in this manner is to secure a proper pro- 
ion bet revenue rates for different classes of soil. This can only be 
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in which he may be able to follow the easy and rapid plan of as- 
sessing each village according to the estimate by average rates, 
will depend much on the moderation of his entire demand on 
the pergunnah. Where this is light, the rates deduced from it 
are of course lightalso; and there is less danger of future failure 
in following them as his principal guide. Still, however low he 
may fix his standard, some of the worst estates may suffer from 
too close an adherence to it; while a larger amount of revenue 
might doubtless have been safely obtained from all the better 
estates, under a more deliberate course of procedure. A care- 
ful officer will therefore test the results of his average rates by 
every possible means at his disposal. He knows what every 
village has paid in former years, and how it has paid it; 
whether with apparent ease, or by constant compulsion. He 
knows the condition of the village, and the circumstances of 
the proprietors. He can form a pretty good idea, by riding 
over the land, whether it is of more or less than the usual 
fertility. He has the estimates of the tubsildar, kanan gos, 
and others, as to the real capabilities of the estate. Above 
all, he can often obtain satisfactory information regarding the 
actual rents paid by the cultivators to the proprietors, or, at 
least, of the rate at which those rents are calculated. © 

‘This last expedient is, where practicable, the most satisfactory 
of all. When it is known how much a property has actually 
yielded, for a series of years past, to its owners, the Government 
share of the proceeds may be determined with a confidence not 
otherwise attainable. We believe that the fact in question can 
be generally ascertained with sufficient exactness, wherever mo- 
ney rents prevail, and the land is occupied chiefly by rent-paying 
cultivators.* Even then, however, it is useful to know how 
far the actual rental, exceeds, or falls short of, what the estate 
would pay on the average of the pergunnah. Where this 
difference is great, it either arises from the skjl and industry 
of the people being more or less than is usually to be found, 
or from particular circumstances favourable, or the contrary, 
to the full development of the powers of the soil. If the 
former of these be the cause, justice, as well as policy, will 
require, that the indefatigable Jat shall not be reduced by 
disproportionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gujur; if 
the latter, it will be right to remember that circumstances may 
change during the thirty years’ term of settlement, and that both 
extremes, of @ too heavy, or too light, assessment, should conse- 


* The Muzaffernuggur settlement report shows, that this information can be satia- 
factorily obtained, even in the much more difficult case. where rents have been almoat 
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quently be avoided. It is true that a rich and well cultivated 
village must always pay more to Government than a poor and 
unproductive one, though the extent and original quality of the 
soil may be the same. Complete equality of taxation cannot be - 
attempted; but the estimate by average rates, when properly 
used, will prevent any needless or extravagant deviation from it. 
The sum, which each estate should be called upon to pay, 
having been thus estimated with all the care of which the opera- 
tion is susceptible, it remains only to obtain the consent of the 
people to the terms proposed. The importance of this step in 
the process must not be overlooked. The work of assessment 
is not a purely arbitrary one on the part of the Government 
officer ; all bis labour will have been in vain, if the result should 
prove to be excessive, or unreasonable. Every proprietor has 
the option of declining to engage on the conditions offered him; 
the only penalty being his exclusion from the management for 
a period of twelve yeurs, at the close of which he may again 
elaim to be admitted. In such a case, the settlement officer must 
make other arrangements for the realization of the revenue, 
either by leasing the estate to a farmer, or by collecting the rents 
Girect from the cultivators. But, whichever of these courses be 
followed, he will have to provide, in addition to his original 
demand, for the malikanah allowance, claimable by the exeluded 
proprietor; which by law must not be less than five per cent. 
on the revenue. It will therefore soon become apparent, whether 
the owner had good grounds for his refusal ; and* if so, there 
is no remedy but to conféss the mistake, and reduce the demand. 
We have here supposed, what is usually the case, that the in- 
stances are comparatively few, in any tract under settlement, in 
which the proposals of the officer employed do not meet with 
ready compliance. But it does sometimes occur that very 
general dissatisfaction is shown by the land-holders. A large 
proportion of them either decline signing their engagements at 
all, or they do so under protest, and immediately appeal to 
the higher revenue authorities against the severity of the terms 
offered them. Further enquiry and consideration are, under 
such circumstances, indispensable; and <t becomes incumbent 
on the officer employed, either to revise his proceedings, or to 
prove indisputably that they are not open to fair objection. 
It is not of course intended to. assert, that the mere acquiescence 
of the people is, in itself, an unerring test of the settlement 
officer’s moderation ; or theirapparent discontent, of the contrary. 
Very loud and general complaints have often arisen from no canes. 
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hand, been given, in seasons of temporary prosperity,* to terms 
which could not be fulfilled in ordinary years. Still the power, 
possessed by the people at large, of forcing a re-considera- 
tion of the assessment, and the obligation to pay. Malikanah 
to recusant proprietors, are valuable checks on the proceed- 
ings, and place them in the light of a fair bargain between 
independent parties, rather than in that of a despotic demand 
on the one side, and of unavoidable compliance on the other. 

The method of fixing the assessment, as it has been above de- 
scribed, will vary more or less in different hands, but its chief 
features will remain the same. Its essential principle is that, 
while it does not neglect the consideration of details, it seta ont 
‘with wider and more comprehensive enquiries. From the result 
of these it obtains a standard, which it applies to all the indivi- 
dual cases, not indeed as an invariable guide, but as pointing out 
where discrepancy exists, which should either be remedied, or ac- 
counted for. In point of accuracy, this system has been proved 
to be far superior to the moré laborious mode pursued under 
Regulation VII. of 1822. No means of comparison with other 
extensive data then existed ; and, for want of this, the voluminous 
computations, prepared for each particular estate, led only into 
frequent error. In point of rapidity, the progress made in a given 
time under the new plan is probably ten times that effected by 
most officers under the old. The saving of expense to the Go- 
vernment, and of annoyance to the people, is proportionate, 

It is evident that, under the plan thus sketched out, no aceu- 
rate computation of the proportion, taken for Government from 
the proceeds of the land, is either made or required. The 
general rule has however been to leave to the Zemindars from 
80 to 884 per cent. of the gross rent, which is, or might be, 
levied from their estates, wherever that might be ascertainable. 
Supposing that this rule has been observed, and that the rent 
ordinarily represents from two fifths to half the gross produce, 
about. 80 per cent. of the latter will go into the coffers of the 
State.t In the more fertile and best irrigated portions of 


* Such a season of unusual-prosperity prevailed in Bundelcund in the years 1915- 
16, when Scott Waring made his memorable settlement, and nearly ruined the province. 
The demand for cotton, and the high price of graiu, encouraged the people to enter 
into engagements, which broke down miserabiy,as soon as these advantages ceased. 
The egyerness of the Government officer, however, outran, in this happily unperallelled 
4nstance, even the sanguine confidence of the people. He should have taken warning 
from the fact, that, in 178 instances, he was obliged to lease outestates to farmers, as 
the } propnetors would not accept his terms. See report on Pergunnahs, Mondha, &.; 
in Hamirpir. Par. 88, and on Calpi, &c., Par. 20—23. 


+ We have attempted. but with little snccess. to arrive at some trustworthy conclu- 
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the Duéb, this estimate {though probably somewhat too high) 
may not be far from the truth; but, wherever the cultivators 
pay in kind, or, from poverty of soi], the crops are uncertain, or 
waste land is abundant, the proportion of the total produce, 
absorbed in the payment of either rent or revenue, is respectively 
much less than above stated. Thus in Muzuffernuggur (see Re- 
port) the rent is‘only 814 per cent. of the gross produce, and the 
revenue only 20} per cent. If the Bareilly officer, mentioned. in 
the note, was correct in reckoning the value of the gross produce 
in that district at 8 Rs. 6 as. 9 pie per acre,* the revenue, which 
falls (see Statistical Memoir) at 1 Re. 14 as. 8 pie on the culti- 
vated acre, will be 223 per cent. of the rps: In Goruckpar it 
is probably not more than 12 percent. On the other hand, there 
may be considerable tracts of country, in which the proportion, 
enjoined upon the Settlement Officers, has been inadvertently 
exceeded. This may have occurred, where the land was almost 
wholly cultivated by the proprietors themselves. It is not always 
easy to distinguish accurately the profits made by such men in 
their double capacity, as farmers, and landholders; while their 
enjoyment of these double profits, and the circumstance of their 
being generally excellent agriculturists, enable them to bear up 
against a heavy demand without complaint or difficulty. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other main branch of the 
subject; viz. the mode in which the remaining share of the pro- 


England, there ia much uncertainty upon this subject; so the want of satisfactory data 
in this country is the less wonderful. We have now before us a number of estimates, 
all put forward with some confidence by their authors, but differing widely from eaoh 
other, We will put their results, as regards the great staples of wheat and barley, in 
joxta position. 
Propuce par Statute Acke in Les. AvornDvurots. 
3 


2 4 5 6 Y 
Trrigated. Irrigated. Non irrigated. Irrigated, 
Wheat 1845. 1571, 3080. 1224. 1046. 658. 794, 836. 
Barley... 2904, 1832. 1098. 1186. «1315. 606. 898. BR. 





No. 1, is deduced from several trials, lately made by an intelligent English Zemindar 
in the Muttra district. No. 2, gives the opinion of Captain Brown, formerly Surveyor 
iu the Northern Daab. No. 3, is taken from Mr. Mansel’s Agra Settlement Report. 
No. 4, is the result of numerous trials, made about 1880, by a well known revenue officer 
in the Bareilly district. Nos. 5 and 6, will be found in the Miazuffernnggur Settlement 
Report by Mr. E. Thornton, the first being extracted fom actual village papers for 
larg’ areas, and extending over fourteen years; the second, the result of immediate ex- 
periment upon 11,419 acres of Wheat, and 1,020 of Barley. The 7th is from a Statisti- 
eal Report upon the Cawnpore disirict by Mr. R. Montgomery. It will be observed, that 
the three highest estimates for wheat, and the two highest for barley, relate solely to 
irrigated land. The Mazoffernugger estimates, on the other hand, on which’ we 
should be inclined to place great reliance, are formed chiefly upon dry cultivation. From 
our own experience, we should say, that 1,200 lbs. is ‘a high average for irrigated 
land, and 700 ibs. for that, of which a considerable proportion is dry. The first of 
these does not confrast unfavorably with the more expensive and skilful cultivation of 
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duce, after deducting that taken for the State, is divided’among 
those entitled to enjoy it; and the provision made for protecting 
and recording all private rights connected with the land. In or- 
der to explain this, we must again reyert to the distribution of | 
the land into the fields, which, as we have said, forms the founda- 
tion of our system. As the classification of the separate fields, 
under different heads, according to their relativé productiveness, 
was the first step towards the determination of the assessment; 
so the arrangement of the same fields, under the names of those 
who own and occupy them, must precede any attempt to adjust 
or record adjusting rights. This is effected by means of the 
Mantukhdb, or Kuteffiee, which is nothing more than a list 
of the cultivators (whether proprietors or otherwise), disposed 
according to the subdivisions of the estate in which they hold 
lands. Under each man’s name are entered seriatim his several 
fields, with the number and area of each, as detailed in the 
khusra. There are also columns for the rate of rent, and for 
the total sum payable on each plot of ground. When the 
cultivator is himself a proprietor, and pays, by a varying rate, or 
“« bach,” these columns are of course left blank; when he pays 
in kind, the proportion of the crop demandabke from him is 
specified. From the Mtintukhaéb an abstract is prepared, 
called the Tfrij, which shows only the total of each subdivision, 
and of each cultivator’s holding within it—omitting the detail 
of fields. Whatever may be the size of the entire estate, and 
however great the number of subordinate divisions and sepa- 
rate tenures contained in it, this abstract shows them all with 
the utmost clearness, and renders the most complicated arrange- 
ments easily intelligible. When corrected, as they should 
always be, after the conclusion of the settlement, the Mintu- 
khib and Tirij will show the Lumburdar of each Thok, the 
several sharers who cultivate in it, the cultivators possessing 
rights of occupancy, as well as those who are mere tenants at 
will, the actual lands owned and cultivated by every individual 
of these classes, and the sum annually payable by each, so far as 
it admits of specification. The holders of rent-free lands are 
also entered, with a list*of their respective fields. It is easy. to 
see how a record of this kind must elucidate all future claims 
and disputes, whether arising between landlord and tenant, or 
on.any other point relating to landed property. At the same 
time it is obvious, that the entries, contained in these papers, 
would shortly become obsolete and incorrect, if no steps were 
taken to secure their periodical revision. This ie’ Provided fre 
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principal headings, correspond with those of the settlement 
Mantukhéb and Tirij; and, by means of them, the information, 
which it is so important to have always available, is at any time 
forthcoming in a corrected form. : 

Many questions will, however, arise, both in Judicial and 
Revenue proceedings, which a mere record of the above nature 
would not suffice to decide. In order to anticipate these, as far. as 
possible, before actual disputes arise, and parties become unreasén- 
able, a different expedient has been adopted. Thisis the mutual 
agreement, entered into by the body of sharers at time of settlement, 
which is known by various names; we will term it the adminis- 
tration paper. For an enumeration of the points, which this 
agreement should embrace, we must refer to par. 167 of the’ 
Directions, and for supposed specimensto pp. 178—199, and 
pp. 230—235, of the English Settlement Misl. It must be 
observed, that these specimens are more than usually compli- 
cated, in order to include many different modes of manage- 
ment.* No fixed form can be prescribed, in which this paper 
should be drawn up; it will vary in every case according to 
circumstances. The great danger to be avoided, is the suggestion 
of stipulations and conditions by the Government officer, which 
he may think desirable, but which the people themselves would 
not otherwise have adopted. These are often heedlessly agreed 
to; but great discontent, or absolute confusion, arises when, on 
after occasions, it is sought to enforce them.t Caution being 
observed on this head, the more fully and accurately the agree- 
ment can be made to represent the real customs and wishes of 
the community on all questions of probable actual occurrence, 
the greater of course will be its value. It should, at all events, 
show the extent of the different existing shares, and the pro- 
portion of the revenue payable from each, or the mode in which 
that proportion is to be annually calculated; as well as the 
contingencies, if any, under which the present arrangements may 
hereafter become open to alteration. The practical question 
of most general importance, among the Hindu village com- 
munities of Upper India, is whether, and to what extent, the 
right of succeeding to landed property,*inder the national law 
of inheritance, is in force among them. It iseasy to understand 
how this question has arisen. Under the native governments 
ho proprietary profit, strictly so called, was attached to the 


* For actual specimens, see appendix to Agra Settlement Report, and an article on the 
Settlement in the Meerut Magazine, No. 16. 
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tenures enjoyed by these agricultural bodies. The maintenanes; 
which each man drew from the soil, was the product of his own 
labour, assisted by his own individual resources. The community 
held a kind of joint farm, in which the land, assigned to each 
member, was proportioned to his means, and rose or fell in ex- 
tent, as those means increased, or were diminished. The brother- 
hood in general may be held to have been proprietors of the 
whole area; but no single member could assert his personal 
claim to any land, except that actually in his occupation. There 
would have been no advantage at that time in changing thia 
state of things. The collective body was prosperous, or other- 
wise, according as their united means were more or less equal 
to the improvement of the entire estate; and the more any in- 
dividual could contribute to this result, the larger share was 
willingly allowed him in the joint property. Even common 
tenants at will were often admitted to hold their lands on the 
same footing as the members of the brotherhood, in order to 
secure their assistance in keeping up the cultivation.* But the 
case was altered, when the country came under British rule; and 
the ownership of land beeame more valuable. Ifa man could 
not himself cultivate the whole of his ancestral lands, he could 
now underlet them, and still enjoy the proprietary profit accruing 
upon them. Moreover, the establishment of courts of judica-’ 
tare, bound to decide, as a general rule, according to the written 
laws of inheritance, drew attention to those laws, and excited 
hopes in men, who would benefit by their application to their 
own claims. Mach alteration has thus been gradually effected 
in common opinion and practice. Among Rajptts, especially, 
the authority of the ancestral tree has often been fully recog- 
nized by the mutual consentof the sharers; and either the land, 
or its profits, are distributéd according to the scale thence de- 
tived. The same has occurred in estates, which have passed 
through the special commission, or have otherwise been much 
subjected to litigation. The Jats, on the contrary, and other 
essentially agriculturist classes, have usually retained their old 
customs; the interest of each sharer in the property being 
measured by the landg which he from time to time cultivates, 
The administration paper must therefore be particular on 
this head, whenever any doubt can exist regarding it. 

As the annual jummabundi is intended to keep up the record 
of the proprietor, cultivator, and rent of each field, so the con- 
tinued correctness of the specification of shares, as entered in 
the administration paper, is provided for by arfother of the 
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annual returns required from the putwaris. This is the re- 
gister of proprietary mutations, whereby the changes, which may 
take place in any year, are clearly shown in the papers for that 
year: and the record is thus constantly altered, soas tocorrespond . 
with the true state of things. This register is entirely inde- 
pendant of the other one, kept up in the collector’s office, which 
is only intended to show the changes among the lumburdars, or 
principal managers, of each estate. 

The mode of determining the position of the ryots, or culti- 
vators, in relation to the proprietors, remains to be adverted to. 
This is a subject, which has been at various times much dis« 
cussed, but often misunderstood. Many have drawn theirimpres- 
sions regarding it from the known consideration shown to the 
“ryots” under the native governments—forgetting that the rights, 
recognized under that title, were chiefly those of the cultivating 
communities, whom we now style zemindars. The peculiarity at- 
taching to these hereditary and proprietary cultivators, as compar- 
ed with all others, lies in the independent origin of their tenure. 
They occupied the land, and made it productive, without needing 
the permission, or requiring the assistance, of any other private 
party. Hence they retain a special claim to protection, even 
when they have lost by default the malguzari right, or pri- 
vilege of contracting for the revenue. It is usual for the Go- 
vernment officer to accord them this protection, by fixing their 
rents for the whole term of settlement at rates somewhat lighter 
than are paid by other ryots. All other cultivators differ from 
these, in having been originally located on the spot at the 
will, or with the help, of the landlord : and it is only in the rare 
case of some express agreement with that landlord, that they 
can claim to hold their lands permanently at a fixed rent. 
Enquiry, however, has shown that there are two grades of these 
non-proprietary cultivators. The one consists of those, who 
are merely tenants at will, and who hold on from year to year 
at the pleasure of the Zemindar. The other grade havea 
primé facie right to protection—the ‘ onus probandi’ resting upon 
the Zemindar, who may wish to raise their rents; nor can they 
be dispossessed, so long as they pay theamountlegally demand- 
able.from them. It is difficult to lay down with precision the 
grounds of the distinction between these two classes; but it is 
found in practice, that, if the question is taken up before any 
dispute has arisen, it may generally be decided to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties.* All doubtful cases are best disposed of by 
arbitration.- A tenant may-obtain admission into the more pri- 
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vileged grade by having overcome great natural obstacles in 
re-claiming the land from waste, by the subsequent expenditure’ 
of capital upon it in a permanent form, or by prescription under 
long-continued occupancy. The tenure, thus acquired, descends. 
to immediate heirs, but cannot be transferred to another with- 
out the permission of the landlord. 

It is therefore the duty of the settlement officer to determine 
the position, which each ryot is entitled to hold, and the amount 
of rent, which he is for the present bound to pay. The result 
of his enquiries and decisions upon these points will be shown 
in the first instance in the settlement MuntukhGb, and after- 
wards, year by year, with such changes as may be necessary, in 
the putwari’s jummabundi. The rents, entered in those 
papers against each man’s name, will remain in force, as regards 
the dispossessed proprietors first mentioned above, till the 
Government demand itself is again revised; and, as regards 
both classes of non-proprietary cultivators, till altered by mutu- 
al consent, or by the order of a civil court. As the law stands, 
a Zemindar cannot oust even-a tenant at will, or arbitrarily 
raise his rents, without first suing in court for that purpose. 
Should he be driven to that course, he ought at once to obtain 

. a decree, on the bare showing of the settlement record ; but, in 
point of fact, a ryot of this grade will seldom resist the demand 
made upon him. If, however, the Zemindar should bring a suit 
for enhancement of rent against a tenant of the other, or privi- 
leged, class, the court will require him to show good and suffi- 
cient cause for such a claim. He will have to prove, either that 
the former rates were inadequate as compared with those paid 
in the neighbourhood ; or thut the tenure had increased in value 
in consequence of improvements effected by himself, or by the 
State; or thet some other permanent change had occurred, 
which entitled him to demand more from the land than he had 
hitherto received. 

The arrangements, thus detailed, provide sufficiently for the 
various interests of the proprietors and cultivators, whenever 
the former were found in direct relations with the State. But 
we have already alluded to the numerous instances, in which a 
Zemindar, or Talukadar, had been admitted by the former 
Governments to an intermediate position between themselves 
and the proprietary occupants of the soil. Wherever this state 
of things has been found still to exist; that is, wherever a 
village was still occupied by the descendants of its original 
owners, who had never lost their rights by any'legal means, 
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two equally authorized measures. In single villages, or compa 
ratively small properties, the recorded Zemindar has been 
usually maintained in his position, as Sudder Malguzar, ot 
payer of the Government revenue, and the subordinate pro- . 
prietors have been protected by a sub-lease, on terms fixed by 
the settlement officer. But in all the larger tracts thus cireum- 
stanced, the Tatukadar, or Zemindar, has been set aside, and the 
village land-holders have been permitted to engage directly with 
Government. In these cases the superior landlord has been 
compensated for his exclusion from the management by an 
allowance variously calculated, but the minimum of which is 
considered to be 10 per cent. on the amount payable to Govern- 
ment. It is evident that either of these courses involves a 
diminution in the public receipts; for the usual proportion of 
the rent cannot be appropriated by the State, when two parties, 
instead of one, are to be supported from the remainder, On 
this ground alone, independently of all others, the civil courts, 
having no jurisdiction over the revenue, could never have 
taken the initiative in proceedings of this nature. Any per- 
son, however, who may be dissatisfied with a judicial order 
passed by a settlement officer, is at liberty to bring a 
regular suit in the civil court within a limited period* to set 
it aside ; und this option has been extensively exercised by the 
former recorded proprietors in the cases under mention. The 
suits, thus brought, have been tried always, in the first instance, 
and frequently also in appeal, by the uncovenanted judges; and 
the result has not been satisfactory. Notwithstanding the clear 
tenor of the law, and of the corresponding instructions from 
the Sudder Dewanny Adalut,t the lower courts have shown 
themselves most reluctant to allow, that two parties may possess 
heritable and transferable interests of ‘different kinds in the same 
land. Their strong tendency has been to look ouly to the 
records of past settlements, though these were confessedly im- 
perfect or erroneous; and, finding the plaintiff therein mentioned 
as Zemindar, to consider him as being still the sole and ex- 
clusive proprietor. This feeling on the part of the inferior 
courts, together with the expense and delay of a civil suit, felt 
of course most by the poorer party, have caused many of the 
decisions to be adverse to those passed at the settlement; and it 
has not beenalways possible to have these proceedings set right 
in appeal. In what we have here said, we do not mean to deny 
that errors may have been committed by the revenue officers in 
the disposab of these difficult questions. The strong and legiti- 
mate feeling in favor of the village zemindars, who had been so 
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long deprived of their full rights, may doubtless have led occa- 

sionally to the recognition of ill-founded claims to the same 

title and privileges. Even when the settlement award was sub- 

stantially correct, the record of the investigations, on which it, 
was founded, was often meagre and obscure, owing to the mass 

of work then on hand, and the consequent necessity of curtail- 

ing all the proceedings as much as possible. We only regret 

that the revision of the settlement decisions was not entrusted 

to men, as well qualificd by talent, education, and knowledge of 
the subject, as those were, who originally passed them; and that 

it has necessarily been conducted under circumstances less 

favourable to the ascertainment of the truth. 

We cannot do more than cursorily allude to minor objects of 
the settlement; such as the arrangement of many matters re- 
garding rent free tenures, whether resumed or released ; the 
division of estates, where the owners may wish it, or where it 
may be otherwisc desirable ; the assignment of a proper provi- 
sion for the village police; and the adjustment of all outstand- 
ing questions of account between the Zemindars and the Go- 
vernment. Enough, however, has been said on the more im- 
portant parts of the work to show the great advantages deriva- 
ble from it. In order to exemplify this, we cannot do better than 
contrast the proecedings in any judicial case, carried on without 
the assistance of settlement records, with those which would 
now be held in a similar casein the N. W. Provinces, Let us 
select the suit decided by the Calentta Sudder Court on March 
24th 1831, and published at page 102 of the 5th volume of that 
Court's printed reports. Here Rammarayon Nagahad sued 
Mussummat Deb Rani and others for enhanced rent on the land 
held by them as cultivators. If any one will take the pains to 
examine the report of this case, he will see, that, after fifteen 
years litigation in all the courts, up to the Sudder, and the 
deputation of three distinct officers to make enquirics on the 
spot, the only point decided was, that the defendants were not 
privileged to hold any lands at fixed rates. The extent of land 
in their occupancy, the question whether any part of that land 
was exempt from the jmyment of rent, and the amount demand- 
able from the portion not so exempt, were al] disputed points, 
and were all left as doubtful, as if no investigation had taken 
place. The plaintiff, in short, was very litte nearer the attain- 
ment of his object than he had been at the first ; and he was led 
distinctly to expect another course of Jaw, such as he had already 
gone through, if he persisted in his claim. Suppose, now, that 
a similar suit were to be brought forward in the Duab. Of all 
+h aon hed Hohintan hin whente bin bale Ati cell the mere tenes 
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the future renY #ohposing the defendants not to be recorded as 
entitled to hold ‘at fixed rate Fhis question would be brought 
immediately to a hearing, without being complicated or delayed by 
any extraneous doubts or objections, and might probably be set- . 
tled at once, by referring to the recorded rates, paid by other 
cultivators on similar lands, in the same, or adjacent villages. - 

The benefit of the records, which we are considering, would 
be still more sensibly felt, if the suit were for ashare in one of 
those estates, mentioncd above, in which the interests of tHe 
numerous proprietors depend upon the the extent of land in 
each man’s occupancy, and not on the laws of inheritance. 
From ignorance of this distiction, the civil courts used long to 
grant decrees for fractional shares under the laws in question, 
when the estates, in which the shares were claimed, had been, 
from time immemorial, separately portioned out on a totally 
different principle. No such decree could be enforced without 
disturbing the possession, and injuring the rights of numbers 
in no way connected with the suit: and in fact many of them 
could never be executed at all. The settlement has now afford- 
ed an ample safeguard against errors ofy@his description. 
Wherever the above tenure prevails, the plaintiff is required to 
state the exact fields, with their numbers, in the Muntukhub, 
which he claims to transfer from the possession of the defen- 
dant to his own.* ‘The suit is thus placed with precision before 
the Court, and is decided without any annoyance to the rest of 
the community. In factitis hardly possible, that any dispute, con; 
nected with land, should now be brought forward, on which much 
light may not be thrown by reference to the Collector’s office, 

In the Revenue Department itself, the difference between the 
former and present state of things is obvious. There is no 
more call for constant interference in the internal concerns of 
the villages, than there was before; rather the contrary, as it 
was the previous confusion and uncertainty which used to ren- 
der such interference necessary. Provided every thing goes on 
smoothly, years may elapse without a question being asked, or 
‘the presence of a Government official on the spot. But when- 
ever default occurs in the payment of tl revenue, it is instant- 
ly known with whom it originated, and that party is first re- 
quired to make good the deficiency. If it finally become 
necessary to call upon the other sharers, under their acknow- 
ledged joint responsibility, to pay the arrear, the tenure of the 
actual defaulter is in return transferred to them, either tempo- 
rarily, or ih perpetuity. The increased ease and certainty, with 
which private transfers of landed property may now be made, 
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difficult to say, or at least to prove, what ‘the Rrecise interest 
was, which thus changed harflg. Now, whether that interest 
consists of separate lands, or of a share in the common profits, 
all needful information regarding it is immediately available. - 
This has both facilitated the investment of capital in land, and 
increased the value of such property in the market. 

So far then as the scheme of the settlement has been fully 
carried out, it may be considered that the the objects, contem- 
plated in it, have been satisfactorily attained. It must not how- 
ever, be supposed that this is hitherto universally the case. 
It could hardly be expected that, on the first introduction of a 
measure requiring so much judgment, care and diligence, it 
should be at once completed, with equal accuracy in all its parts, 
by the many different agents entrusted with its execution. 
Errors and omissions of one kind or another could not but 
occur; and it is only by experience that these can be brought to 
light. The amendment of thege defects, as soonas they are dis- 
covered, as well as the maintenance of the arrangements, when 
perfected, must therefore rest with the regular revenue establish- 
ments; all of Wm are now invested with the needful legal 
powers* for the former purpose. In the performance of this 
duty, great assistance will be derived from the Native Deputy 
Collectors, appointed under Regulation IX. of 1833; whose 
patience, assiduity, acquaintance with the country, and generally 
high character, fit them admirably for the work. In this view, 
too, the advance which has taken place under the late operations 
in the respectability of the putwaris is of much importance, 
Not only have the jurisdictions of these village accountants 
been revised, and their emoluments defined, but the closer inter- 
course, into which they have been thrown with their European 
superiors, has tended to increase their intelligence, while the 
corrupt or incompetent have thus been detected and weeded out. 
The annual returns now required from these men, are not to be 
prepared without some degree of ability and carefulness, so that 
the present higher standard of efficiency is ,likely to be main- 
tained, or even carried still further.t The advantage of this 
improvement will be difly estimated by every public officer, whe- 
ther judge, magistrate, or collector; for ali have frequent occa- 
sion for the testimony of a sensible and independent witness 
on. matters connected with the internal affairs of a village. It 
is, however, of special consequence, as it concerns our present 


* Under Section XX, Regulation VII, of 1822. oe 


4 Several short treatises have been provided by the Government for the instruction 
‘of these officers in their duties, and have been introduced into the country schools, 
in which the putwaris receive their education. A further and still m: i nt 
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subject, since it affords the means for counteracting the chief 
obstacle to the stability of the settlement arrangements. Wea 
refer to the frequentfehangeéin tfhe shape, size, and number, 
of the separate fields, on the correct classification of which, it 
has been seen, that the whole system mainly rests. Tiis diffi- 
culty is for the most part confined to light sandy soils, and to 
lands subject to’ inundation, in which the action of the wind 
or water continually effuces the former lines of division, and 
occasions a new demarcation. It is less felt in stiff soils, eape- 
cially, where artificial irrigation is used: but even there, in the 
course of time, great alterations may occur. It depends, then, 
on the putwari to keep up the connection between the khus- 
rah and field map, with the other papers founded on them, and 
the varying disposition of the fields themselves. So long as 
the changes are confined within narrow limits, he can designate 
the new fields by the numbers of those, of which, either wholly 
or in part, they occupy the place. But if the alteration should 
in time become so general as to render the settlement papers 
totally inapplicable, the putwari should be able to recast 
them altogether ; for which purpose a new measurement, field 
map, &c. will be requisite. That this work can be efficiently 
performed by officers of this description has been found by 
experience in Bolundshehur, Muttra, and elsewhere; and the 
measure must be resorted to, whenever the necessity arises. 

The total expense incurred in the revision of the settlement 
from 1884-45 to 1845-46 (which does not however include tha 
‘earlier operations) is estimated at fifty-four lacks of rupees. 
Of this rather more than twenty-two lacks were connected with 
the Professional Survey; and the remainder was expended in 
the salaries of settlement officers, and in temporary extra estab- 
lishments. We have been unable to obtain any exact account 
of the alteration effected by the revision, in the Government 
rent roll. The following statement will however throw some . 
light on the subject. It shows the average annual collections, 
in the ceded and conquered provinces, for quinquennial periods 
from 1807-8 to 1846-47. Unfortunately the Delhi Territory is 
not included in this return,* which wokld otherwise be com-, 
pleté. For the first three periods, the totals only can be given: 

* As far as we have been able to ascertain from the best information available to 
us, the account for the Delhi Teritory will stand as follows :— 

Average collections on account of land revenue for five years previous 


to commencement of settlement,.......... Rs. 27,8502 
Ditto ditto for five years after its conclusion ~82.70,727 


Tancrease...- esse es ceceen ec reeeceeece 484,815 


Of this increase, however, about .... - 8,198,010 
are derived from resumed lands and Japsed jaghirs, and the remainder is partly owing 
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As the settlement was chiefly effected between 1832-33 and 
1841-42, if we take the average collections for ten years immo- 
diately preceding that period, and for the five years available 
which immediately followed it, we shall have a tolerable ground 
on which to form an opinion of the financial results of the mea- 
sure. This comparison shows an increase in the annual col- 
lections, subsequent to the settlement, amounting to rupees 
20,72,382. But closer examination will shew that, of this in- 
crease, Rupecs 17,831,484, are derived from the districts of Go- 
rockpar and Azimghur alone, leaving only about three and 
a-half lacks as the additional income from the rest of ihe 
Provinces. When the resumed Muafis and lapsed Jaghfirs are 
taken into consideration, (between seven and eight lacks were 
obtained from the Begum Sumroo’s estates in the Duab alone,) 
it will be evident that the general pressure of the assessment 
has been relaxed, as well as equalized. The two districts, of 
which the Jumma has been so much raised, are known to be 
still lightly taxed, and pay their revenue with ease and pune- 
tunlity. 

The financial part of any settlement in these provinces must 
be always more or less at the mercy of the seasons. The ut- 
most, that research and caution .can effect, is to fix such a 
demand, as may be easily realized under ordinary circumstances ; 
the profit left to the proprietors being sufficient to meet any 
moderate fluctuation in the amount and value of the produce. 
But no foresight can guard against those heavier calamities toe 
which the husbandman in India is peculiarly liuble; when, from 
failure of rain, the earth becomes iron and the heavens brass, 
or the ripening erops are beaten into mud by a tropical hail- 
storm. The late settlement has been severely tried in this 
respect. The Karrif crop of 1241 Fuassily (1838 A. D,) 
was generally a very bad one, especially in Bundlecund ; and 
the following ten years were on the while far from favourable 
to agricultural operations. One of these years, 1837-38, will 
long be remembered in the Duab, as a fearful period of 
absolute famine. We need not describe the misery then pre- 
valent, which must be still fresh in the*recollection of all who 
witnessed it. The weight of the infliction fell on the five dis- 
tricts of the Agra division, and on Cawnpore ;* and the des- 
traction, which it occasioned in the numbers and resources of 
the people, will be best understood from the following facts. 
The settlemeyt demand from the six districts named was in 
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round numbers ninety-five and a half lacks of rupees, which was 
about one lack less, than it had stood at, before the general revi- 
sion. Of this sum, forty-two lacks were remitted in the year 
of famine; while, in the course of the next seven years, a further. 
defaleation occurred of fifty-nine lacks; so that the total loss 
of revenue to Government on these districts alone amounted 
during the above period to more than a million sterling. Nor 
was this all. Such was the extent of land thrown out of tillage, 
and the reduction of rent in the remainder, owing to the defici- 
ency of cultivators, and such the impoverishment of the people, 
that it was necessary not only to refrain from the rigid exaction 
of the Government demand, but also to relinquish absolutely 
part of its amount. The aggregate revenue of the districts in 
question has consequently been reduced by three and a half 
lacks for the remainder of the thirty years’ settlement; a much 
larger intermediate remission being allowed for some years, till 
the estates, which had suffered, most, should have partially reco- 
vered themselves. These results cannot be charged as an 
imperfection upon the settlement. They arose from signal visi- 
tations of providence, which were beyond human controul; and 
the losses sustained, both by the state and by individuals, could 
not, under the circumstances, have been averted. The country 
has on the whole recovered itself wonderfully from the state of 
depression into which it was thus thrown} and it is a further 
consolation that, if any parts of the assessment were unsound, 
ethey can scarcely have escaped the searching ordeal to which 
they have been subjected. 
No provision for artificial irrigation can altogether obviate 
the evils attendant on long-continued drought; but it may do 
very much to mitigate them. The plains of the North West 
Provinces possess great hatural advantages for this purpose. 
. The perennial snows of the Himalayas rise immediately above 

them, and contain an inexhaustible reservoir of the precious 
element, which it only reqnires skill and money to convey 
to any point where it is needed. Two of the principal chan- 
nels, which conduct the drainage of these mountains to the 
sea, intersect the provinces throughout their whole extent. 
One of these, the Jumna, has been long made use of for purposes 
of irrigation to the utmost of its capacity; but the much larger 
stream of the Ganges has hitherto been allowed to run heed- 
lessly to waste. This will soon be no longer the case.. The 
great Ganges Canal has been now four years in course of con- 


struction; and itis hoped that six more will witriess its com- 
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water, discharging 6,750 cubic feet per second, has to be con- 
veyed, over the bed of a mountain torrent, by an embankment 
and aqueduct 2} miles in length.* This noble work will run 
along the high central land of the Duéb, throwing off branches 
along the ridges which separate the smaller streams, and will 
thus afford water to most of the worst sandy tracts, hitherto en- 
tir es itt of irrigation. . From Hurdwar, down toFuttehpdr, » 
it immensely increase the produce of the country, while it 
will for evermore relieve the intense anxiety now occasioned by 
any signs of a fuilure of rain. Whatever may be the state of 
the seasons, sufficient food will always be grown for the subsist- 
ence of the people and cattle, and sufficient Jand will remain 
in cultivation to afford them employment. They will conse- 
quently neither suffer, nor be driven away, to any thing ap- 
proaching the same degree as heretofore. The effect of the 
canal upon general prices, and upon the fortunes of those 
estates, which do not come within its influence, is another ques- 
tion, which must be left for experience to solve. 

The period, for which the settlement has been confirmed, 
varies in different districts from twenty to thirty years. Some 
of the leases will begin to fall in, ten years hence: and it will 
then become necessary to consider, whether they shall be re- 
newed without alteration for a further term, or whether a new revi- 
sion shall be entered on. We have no expectation that the 
present arrangements will be made absolutely permanent; and 
we should much deprecate such a course. The mere liabi- 
lity of the N. W. Provinces to accidents of season, even allowing 
for the great change which the new canal will produce, must 
always render it inexpedient to fix their assessment in per- 
petuity. A contract of this kind would always be binding 
on the Government, but could never be uniformly fulfilled 
by the people. Such a season, as that of 1837-38, would 
make the permanent assessment a nominal one, over a great 
part of the country. A sufficient argument against such a 
measure might indeed be found in its evident unfairness. 
The rate, at which the demand of Government now falls on 
the cultivated acre in entire districts, varies from Rs. 1-0-3 in 
Goruckpar to Rs. 2-18-8 in Cawnptr; notwithstanding that 
it has been nearly trebled in the former district, and much 
lowered in the latter. There can be no question but that these 
extremes may be brought much nearer each other at the next 


© The masonry aqueduct, under which the Solani river passes, will be 1,010 feet 
in length. The total length of the canal, including its branches, will be between 
conn ."a Of ewilee Ear fnil information. regarding this undertaking, we must refer 
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revision, and that’ many other parts of the country will have 
so improved, before that time arrives, as to be well able to 
bear a larger portion of the public burdens. But the inequa- 
lity, to which we refer, exists as much between different villages, 
as between different districts: We have already observed that 
complete uniformity of assessment cannot be attained, even in 
adjoining estates; though any extraordinary deviation fyom it 
should be avoided. In the present agricultural cond of 
the N. W. Provinces, those villages, which are found, at thetime of 
settlement, to be from any cause in a flourishing state, must of 
necessity be rated higher, than those which are depressed and 
unproductive. A village held by a cultivating community, who 
labour with théir own hands, will pay more than one tenanted 
by men of a higher caste, who employ hired plough-men. 
Another, which possesses several masonry wells, will yield double 
the revenue of a neighbouring estate, which is without that ad- 
vantage. Tbe vicinity of a good market, facilities for obtaining 
manure, the number and caste of the resident ryots, are all 
matters on which the profitableness of different estates greatly 
depends. But these may all be modified, or eutirely reversed, 
in a less period than that of the settlement. Cultivators and 
proprietors may vanish, and be succeeded by others; wells may 
become unserviceable, and others may be built elsewhere; mar- 
kets may change; the populous village may dwindle to a. few 
houses, and the hamlet may rise into importance. It-is need- 
¢ less to remark on the revolution, in these respects, which the 
opening of a railway, and still more so perhaps of the new 
canal, will produce. The most carefully adjusted arrangements 
will hereafter require re-consideration, when the conditions, on 
which they must be founded, are thus liable to change. 

Our proposed task world be imperfectly performed, if we did 
not advert to some of the objections, which have been brought 
against the settlement. We necd not dwell long on those, which 
were more often advanced, in former days than they are now, 
against the present mode of assessment, as being a system of 
mere conjecture, or an attempt to enforce an uniform rate, en- 
tirely inapplicable to the varying circumstances, with which we 
have to deal. We have already shown that the average*rates 
are only meant as a standard of comparison ;. that no means 
of obtaining really useful information need, or should, be. neg- - : 
lected ; and that the necessity of keeping up the appearance of 
extreme accuracy, without the substance, has alone been dis- 
pensed with. A more usual accusation, on tlfe* part of the 
“‘Iaudatores temporis acti,” has reference to the pains which 
havo ‘been taken to-ascertain and protect all subordinate rights. 

; é 
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This is the remains of the old leaven, which would have made 
every Zemindar the little despot of the tract, for which he had 
come under engagements with Government. We recollect “‘ tho 
father of the Civil Service” saying in 1831, with reference to a - 
pending investigation into private claims in the Rajah of Be- 
nares’s family domaius, that it ‘was of a piece with the Re- 
* form agitation, then going on in England ; the setting up of 
* little men against the great.” Men of this stamp object to 
affording the ryots any species of redress against a rack-renting 
landlord ; to the admiggion of the mass of sharers in a pro- 
prietary community to any part in the management, or in the 
annual profits; and, more than all, to the independent tenures 
granted to the village: landholders in Talikas. Now the 
principles, which have been followed in these matters, may be 
viewed in relation, either to their equity, or their expediency. 
We do not believe that they have ever been seriously assailed 
on the former ground, though of. courge exception may be taken 
to the justice of their application in particular instances. If 80, 
we are not very careful to answer in the matter: for it would be 
departing from the maxims of a civilized nation, as well as from 
the duty of a Christian Government, not to defend the oppress- 
ed from him that spoileth him. “ Fais ce que dois, arrive que 
pourra,” is the rule for public, as well as private, life. We are not 
called upon, like Lycurgus or Numa, to make Jaws.for an infant 
people, by which their future opinions, habits, and institutions, 
are to be moulded and regulated. That was all settled for uy 
fifty generations ago, We have only to recognize and defend 
private rights, in whatever hands, by the geueral sense of tho 
country, they may be lodged. 

Even, however, as regards expediency, we are well satisfied 
that, on the whole, the best course’ has been followed. The 
transactions between the zemindars and their ryots, as far as 
yYelates to the amount.of rent, will be eventually determined, ex- 
cept ina few peculiar cascs, on the same principles, which regu- 
late such transactions elsewhere. The only interference, exercis- 
ed under this head, is to protect the tenant from capricious and 
unjustifiable acts on the part of the landlord. Tt never can be, 
injurious to the interests of en agricultural country, that some 
consideration should be necessary, before the burdens of the ac- 
tual tillers of the soil are increased ; or that cultivators of long 
standing should be allowed a fixed tenure, subject to the pay- 
ment of a fairly estimated rent. How fortunate. would it be for 
Ireland, if ‘matters could be there put on tbe same footing! 
The other question, as to the recognition of subordinate pro- 
prietary riglits, touches upon one which has been much discuss- 
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‘ed of late’; viz. the advantages, ‘or otherwise, of peasant Pro- 
prtietorship. If this subject were being considered abstractedly, 
together with the law. of succession to immoveable property, 
-with which it is intimately connected, we should agree with the’ 
supporters of primogeniture, rather than with the opposite par- 
ty. We are convinced that of two nations, otherwise similarly. 
circumstanced, that one will in the long run become the richest 
and most prosperous, in which consolidated estates descend to & 
single heir, and are leased out to a distinct class of substantial 
farmers ; and not the other, in which every property, however 
small, is subjected at each succession to division and sub-divi- 
sion; in which the owners of land are thus reduced to the grade 
of mere cultivating labourers, and sink both in means and intel- 
ligence to that condition. The comparative state of England 
and France at the present day, allowing for all the conflicting 
accounts, which have been put forth regarding the latter country, 
is, in our opinion, quite sufficient to establish this conclusion, 
But, with regard to India, the case is different. In the present: 
state of agricultural science in this country, the produce of the 
soil depends mainly on the degree of positive labour bestowed 
on it; and this will be greater, ceteris paribus, when the cultivar 
tor is himself the proprietor, than when he is only a tenant. 
Certainly no villages pay the sume amount of revenue with the 
same ease, as those entirely occupied by Jat or Kuromi sha- 
rers, whose separate holdings may average no more than fifteen 
eor twenty acres. The time will doubtless come, when know 
ledge and capital will assert their superiority in the husbandry 
of this, as of other countries ; when the success of agricultural 
enterprise will depend, less on intensity of manual labour, than 
on the introduction of more valuable products, of improved 
modes of culture, and of the use of machinery. In the mean- 
while, however, a process is going on, which will greatly coun- 
teract the effect of the law of equal inheritance, and which the 
late admission of all sharers to defined and recorded Tights will 
‘rather assist than retard. These sharers, and the smaller landed 
proprietors in general, are for the most part poor and improvi- 
dent. Their custom of expending larger sums, than they ,can 
afford, on many domestic occurrences, prevents them from accu- 
mulating funds against a day of difficulty ; which, owing to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, is never long in arriving. The conse- 
quence is, that they are constantly in debt, and from their own 
ignorance of accounts, and of our forms of Jaw, they lie much at 
the mercy of their creditors. On the other hand, the tradin 
and money-lending classes are steadily amassing wealth ane 
our settled Government; and much of this wealth is always eeek- 
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ing investment in land. Hence arise incessant forced or voluntary 
transfers of landed property; more and more of the soil is 
apnually passing into the hands of capitalists; and properties, 
which had been separated under the existing law of inheritance, 
are being brought together again under their new possessors.* 
However much,this course of events is on some account to be 
regretted, it can only be effectually checked by the spread of 
prudence and intelligence among those who suffer from it. The 
attempt to promote these qualities by an education, suited to the 
mass of the people, is not altogether neglected; though more may 
be, and doubtless will be, done in this respect; but amendments 
in the character of a nation are ever of slow growth. It is 
therefore well to look to the benefits, which may hereafter accrue 
from the change now in progress to the country at large, rather 
than to the loss of position, thus sustained, by many of its 
ancient and far descended occupants. 

The settlement has however been also attacked from an oppo- 
site quarter. It has been said, that, when we proceeded so far 
as to record the sum payable to Government by every sharer, 
we should no longer have insisted on that rule of joint respon- 
sibility, whereby the whole community is bound, in the last resort 
and after all other measures have failed, to make good the de- 
fault of one or more of its 1aembers. It has been urged, that 
this liability is a check to industry, while it encourages extra- 
vagance and dishonesty. It might be sufficient to reply to this, 
that the same national feeling which has been appealed to already * 
as requiring the full recognition of individual rights, is also in 
favor of the rule thus objected to. It is part of the original 
constitution of these bodies, from which, so long as the commu- 
nity holds together, they never have been, nor do they seek to 
be, relieved.t But moreover, the obligation in question is a 
necessary feature of the arrangement, without which it would 
entirely change its character. The “ village system” of Upper 


* The following statement shews the mutations which have taken place in the 
Cawnpar district, since the cession. : 
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Of the Serestates sold for arrears, 185 have been réstored by the special Commis- 
Hon, as before stated. é: 4 
-If the several sharers, or any number of them, wish to separate entirely from the 
teat;-they can always do so under the laws for partition. The rarity of such appli 
cationsfamong cultivating sharers of the same familygor stock, proves bow sensible’ 
» they are of the advantages of their pregent position. on 
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India, as it at present exists, is perhaps the best, which could 
- have been devised under the circumstances of the country. It 
diminishes the toil and cost of Government, by enabling the 
state to deal with the representatives of large bodies of men, 
* instead of with each individual comprised in them. It lessens 
the expence of management to thé people themselves. It tends 
to minimize the evils, inseparable fram @ multiplicity of small 
properties, by collecting their owners into corporations, each 
member of which has a strong claim on the sympathy and assis- 
tance of the rest. It does much to produce a degree of self 
" government among the people, and thus to obviate that utter 
dependence on the state, and that constant interference on the 
part of its officers, which ‘are the general characteristics of 
Eastern despotisms. But, if the tie of joint responsibility were 
dissolved, the old fable of the bundle of sticks would be realiz- 
ed. It would be a matter of no consequence to the several 
sharers, whether the arrangements for the-year’s cultivation. in 
the whole village were complete, or not. They would no longer 
have any personal interest in the prosperity of their bre- 
thren. The Revenue officer of Government would not only 
have to examine closely whether the distribution of the pub- 
lic demand on the numerous minute holdings was not design; 
edly unequal, so as to throw the loss of the over-assessed 
portions upon Government, but he would also be obliged to 
enquire annually into the condition and prospects of perhaps 
$0,000 petty proprietors. He would be reduced, in short, to 
all the difficulties aud uncertainties of a Collector under the 
Ryotwart system; while the people would be subjected to 
the ceaseless annoyances, exactions, and official intervention, 
which that system involves. 

It is perhaps too soon to point to the actual results upon the 
welfare of the country and its inhabitants, as a conclusive an- 
swer to these and all other objections, which may be brought 
against the settlement. ‘he affairs of nations, like the tide, 
oscillate perpetually; and it requires some lengthened obser- 
vation to perceive whether they are really advancing or re- 
drograding. . Still, we think, that we can adduce facts, which 
may justly be taken as evidence of growing prosperity. ‘The 
regular collection of the land revenue is the best proof we 
have, thatall is going on well: and this has, of late, become more 
and more satisfactory. We give a statement below, by which 
it will be seen, that, during the last 5 years, for which*Informa- 


tion is available, down to 1847-48, the total real balance, upon 


a demand of more than four crores of rupees has decreased to 


less than one half per cent; and that a marked dimrinutidn has _ 
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at the ‘sxme time occurred in the coercive processes necessary 
téenforce payment.* The balances are piven, as they appear- 
ed at the end of each official year; and at least two fifths of 
them were considered capable of realization, All the other . 
branches of revenue appear to be in an improving state. The 
Abkari, or Excise, which is considered in all countries a good 
test of the public well-being, is increasing steadily year by 
ygar.t The Ferry Tolls, from which deductions may be drawn — 
ag to the state of trade and of public enterprise and activity, 
are similarly advancing. The Customs yield. now nearly 24 
lacks more than they did eighteen yéars ago, having been 
regularly progreasing since that time; and, though this is 
doubtless owing to successive changes in the law, commencing 
with that which abolished the: Inland Customs House’, and 
vonfined the demand to the two lines on the Frontier and at 
Allahabad, still the ability of the country to pay this addi- 
tional sum, without any apparent difficulty, is a matter for 
congratulation. ‘Lhe sume, voluntarily expended by: pri- 
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vate individuals on works of public utility, have -avera; 
during the last five years, Rs. 1,23,321 annually. Thier 
be some.index to the very much larger amount, which is un-. 
doubtedly. laid out, with a view to individual profit or conveni=, 
ence. We.now come to the value of Jand in the market. We 
have no means of ascertaining accurately the current prices © 
obtained in former years upon any gales, except those effected 
on-account of arrears of revenue; and, as these were all forced. 
sales, generally of deteriorated estates, and as many of thenr:; 
wero purchased by Government at nominal prices, they would” 
afford little information worth having. It was however uéually 
calculated, that an estate was worth rather-more than.a sum 
equal to the revenue, which it paid each year to Government, 
It was stated in 1837, by the able writer of the article in the 
Meerut Magazine, which we have before quoted, that the 
common price was one year's rent, which would be about half. 
ag much again as the jumma; and that an examination of stxty- 
six cases of private sale gave him a result of Rs. 3-1-7 per. 
acre of cultivated land. More attention is now paid to this. 
interesting subject, and we have been able to obtain very 6x-.. 
tensive data, which show that the price, obtained at private . 
_ sales, has now risen to three and a half times the annual jum-_ 
ma, and that it averages Rs. 4-2-10 per acre on the“tothl aréa 
sold.* It would be higher of course on the cultivation alone. 
_ Even compulsory sales for decrees of Court bring a higher - 
weprice, than private sales did in former days. Putting all these 
circumstances together, and considering that there is nothing 
to be stated on the other side, and that no general distress exists 
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© Result of sales in the temporarily settled parts of the North Western Provinces, . 
for three years from 1845-46 to 1847-48, omitting Goruckpdr and Azimghur. 
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in any. extensive class of the population—we think, we are 
justified in assuming, that the measures of internal policy, 
which have ‘been pursued, have been successful, and that we 
may louk forward to their yet undeveloped results with well-- 
grounded confidence. ° : 

We have reserved to the last the question, touched upon 
at the commencement of this article, because it refers to the 
Indian Revenue system in general, rather than to any parti- 
cular measure connected with it. Those, who assert that the 
cotton and sugar of India are kept out of European markets 
by the pressure of the land tax, must be entirely ignorant 
of the nature of that tax, as enforced at least in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, and, still more, in Bengal. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that rent, as generated and regulated in England, pro- 

. duces no effect on the price of agricultural produce. That 
price is influenced, from time to time, by the demand as com- 
pared with the supply, but is determined in the long run by the 
expense of production on the worst soils; and it is the 
value of the produce, thus fixed, which enables the better 
soils to yield rent. It is the same in India; although it 
is true, as Professor Jones has shown, that the conditions, 
attaching to the origin and amount of rent, are not precisely 
the same here, as in England. The only difference be- 
tween the principles, which regulate the price of raw pro- 
duce in the two countries, is this: in England, the average 
price must be such, as to afford the usual wages to the labourer, 
and the usual profits of stock to the farmer, upon the least pro- 
ductive lands, which the wants of the nation require to be Kept 
in cultivation. In India, the labourer and the farmer are gene- 
rally the same individual ; there is no fixed standard for the 
rate of wages, or of profits; and the.mass of the people, having 
no resource except agriculture, are more liable to undue exac- 
tion than elsewhere. Still the price of produce must, at least, 
be such, as to enable the cultivator to subsist, and to replace 
the little capital necessary for his operations. In both coun- 
tries, there are lands, which are barely fertile enough to fulfil 
these respective conditions, under which alone the works of 
the-field can be carried on; and such lands can therefore yield - 

little or no rent ither can the rent, which the superior 

‘fertility of other lafids enables them to yield, in any way 

_ influence the price of produce—this having been already deter- 

’ mined on other grounds. _ 

If then tlie fact.of the payment of rent (it matters not 

whether to the government, or to a private proprietor) can in 

. no degree affect the price of raw produce, it 1s still mare cer- 

~ tain that the demand, by tke state, of only a@ portion of the 
san exis no such influtnce. It has been seen 
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